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And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS, 
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KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. 


Medical Testimony states, that unquestionably no other remedy exists which is so certain in its effects, 
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FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWD&RS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | AMovest THE Many TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
‘ TO ADD THE FOLLOWING:— 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 


Pp ith less Butter. Dear Srm,—I beg to inform you that after having 
astry Ww 88 Butte tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty asa PRE nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
and (not destroying the Sugar in I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 


make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more ‘ G. Wanntnne, 
ppiitions then shat .reiaed wih * ircnetenal ebsbinc, Hoses tats Tair 
Yeast. tor af Cookery to the Army of Great Britain, 





° we ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it iN &| Lancet, Author of “Adulteration Detected,” &c., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 


when Yeast is used, as it is not | Memtsht et eee Padding cepecially on 


necessary for the Dough to stand aanent ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
* : : ard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the Into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 
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Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxrna PowpsRr; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into bails the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid, To aacer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 
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“It is a good Magazine, genial and kindly in tone, and varied in matter.” —Lord Bishop of Derry. 
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Bropricx, Hon. and Rev. Alan, Rector of Huggate. 

Cuampnxys, Late Very Rev: W. W., Dean of Lichfield. 

Dz Roruscuixp, Mies, Authoress of the “ History of the 
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Derry, Right Rev. Lord Bishop of. 

Dz Txiss1zR, Rev. G. F., R.D., Rector of Church Brampton. 


and Practices pro Ecclesié,” &e. 
Dixon, Rev. R., D.D., Honorary Canon of Worcester. | 
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Lampegkr, Rev. Brooke, B.C.L., Vicar of Tamworth. 

Mayer, Mrs. Townshend, Authoress of “ Stories,” &c. 

Nezson, Right Hon. Earl. 

Ovvry, Rev. P. T., J.P., Vicar of Wing. 

Prarse, Rev. Beauchemp K. W., joint Author of “The 
City of the Lost,” &c. 

Pigott, Rey. Randolphe, J.P., Rector of Grendon-Uncer- 

ood 


Epixsuresx, Right Rev. Lord Bishop of. 

Exuiort, Rev. C. J., Honorary Canon of Christchurch. 

F a a oe Rev. W..R.,.R,D., Honorary Canon of Christ- 
eburch. 


wood. 

Purton, Mrs., Author of various Poems, &c. 

Purton, Rev. J.8., B.D., Examining Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Worcester. 

Fuiron, Forrest, LL.B., B.A. (Lond.), of the Middle Stonz, Rey. §.J., Author of “ The Knight of Intercession,” &. 
Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Srupss, Rey. Charles W., Vicar of Granborough. 


Harpine, Percy J., Esq., M.A., (Cantab.), Examiner to Verney, Lady, Authoress of various Stories, Tales, &e. 
London University, &c. Witton, Rev. R., Author of ‘*Wocd-notes and Church- 


Havera@al, Late Rev. Canon, Author of “Old Church bells,” &c. 
Psalmody,” &c. 


“Tt is nearly forty years since the serial whose enlarged title now. stands as The Church of England and Lambeth Magazine 
was launched ; and after baving been familiar with its earlier volumes up to about 1839 or 1840, we lost sight of it until reminded 
of its existence by the current number just iesned. It is now certainly improved in literary quality, and is somewhat 
less narrow and homiletic in tone ; and though still in the main allied to its former self (as the names of Canon Fremantle and 
the Rev. 8. B, James serve to testify), it starts on its new career with the explicit promise of not being a party organ. It has 
some variety of matter and treatment, and has many more marke of education in its articles than it had as we knew’ it nearly 
forty years ago.” — Church Times. 

“ Begins with great spirit under its new editorship. The July number is marked by an agreeable variety; the articles are 
well chosen and well written, and a tone of sound and moderate Churchmanship is suecessf ully preserved througheut.’—Scottish 
Guardian. 

“ This, the oldest of Church magaziner, and in its earlier days distinguished for sober maintenance of Church principles, has 
passed . . . under new editorship. What it has been in recent years we do not know; but an impression rests with us that 
on the last occasion it came under notice it had got tainted with the sacerdotalism of the new party that had arisen within the 
Church. But whatever its Jater or earlier character, it now takes up the position of a moderate representative of the Church of 

England. . . . The new editorship exhibits strong conscientiousness as well as liberality and breadth. Dean 
Bickersteth, and Canons Fremantle and Havergal are the sermon-writers, . . . anda very pleasant tale Miss de Rothschild 
founds on the origin of the Cremona violin. . . When we mention that there are twenty-six separate articles in the 
number, it will be recognised that there is an abundant as well as a varied supply of reading.”—Bucks Advertiser. 

“ Of religious articles on particular subjects, as distinguished from the general subject, there are several of note this month. 
The Church of England and Lambeth Magaaine, which has followed the prevailing fashion in adding to its name, for some 
rea son which does not very clearly appear, in spite of more than one preface or manifesto, consists, of course, chiefly of theolo- 
gical articles, and includes contributions by the Dean of Lichfield, the late Canon Havergal, Mr. Davenport Adams, and other 
well-known writers.” — Guardian. ; 

“The new editor gives proof of his ability to conduct it with new vigour and strength, and we heartily wish him God’s 
blessing in his work. The July part contains many interesting articles. Canon Fremantle contributes an able sermon; and s 
true gem of Scriptural exposition appears from the pen of the late Canon Havergal. The Rev. Randolphe Pigott commences one 
of his exeellent historic tales; “ Rural Economics” is a capital piece of advice re “ Cows and Butter;” but we cannot specify 
papers.” —Our Own Fireside. 


Articles, running or to come, on “ The Unseen Universe,” by Mr. Davenport Adams ; “ English Gipsies,” by Rev. 8. B. 
James; ‘Sir Gilbert Scott’s Restorations,” by Lady Verney ; ‘Jeremiah Horrocks,” by Mrs. G. M. Patmore;.¥* En- 
dowments ; their Use and Abuse,” by Lord Nelson; “Travel Notes;”» by Revs Brooke Lambert; Serial Tales by Miss 
de Rothschild, Rev. R, Pigott, and other popular Authors; Reviews, Social Essays, Excerpts, &e. 
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INVITATION AND PROMISE. Short Readings in Simple Language. By the Author of 


‘Words of Consolation.” Cloth, 1s., or as a Packet of 12 Tracts, 8d. 


WORDS 0 OF CONSOLATION, PARDON, AND HOPE, Cloth, 1s. As a Packet of 12 
Tracts, 6 
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O. D. Bret, M.A., Rector of Cheltenham,-and ’Hon. Canon of Carlisle. A New and Revised Edition, in Two 


uniform Vols. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s, each. 
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volume. Post 8vo., cloth, with seventy-five illustrations, 6s. 


THE CITY WHICH HATH FOUNDATIONS. By A.M. James. With an Introduction 
by Suz J. T. Corzniper. New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE SERVICE OF LOVE; or, Ministry for Christ in our Daily Life, By A. M. James. 
Square 16mo., cloth, 1s, 6d. 
In the Press. 
THE DEVOUT COMMUNICANT’S COMPANION. A Manual for Holy Communion. 


Containing the Serviee and Suitable Meditations. By Rev. OC. P. Loneatann, Vicar of Headington Quarry, Oxon. 


Price ls, 
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THOU CROWNEST THE YEAR WITH THY GOODNESS. By the Author of “ Is it 
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NOT FORSAKEN. A Ballad Tract of Real Life. Second Hdition. 1d. 
THROUGH THE CORN-FIELDS. A Thought for Harvest-time. 3d. per dozen. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. By a Farmer's Son. Third Thousand. 6d. 
THE FARM LABOURER; What he is, and What he might be. 2d. 
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VILLAGE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. By Rev. A. W. Browy. 2d. 
THE HAIDAD: a Harvest Thanksgiving Sermon. By Rev. Dr. Mangoriours. 1s. 
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THE QUARTERLY CHILDREN’S SERVICE will be held at St. Katherine Cree, Leadenhal 
Street, on Sunday Afternoon, October 8rd, 1875, at Malf-past Three _o’clock. The Sermon will be preached by thé 


Rey. Dr. Whittemore, Rector. 
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THE WHITE 


A TALE OF THE 
BY MADAME 
CHAPTER XXIV.—JEANNE LEBRET AND THE 


PRUSSIAN COMMANDANT. 


” 


IN the neatlittle parlourofthe “Cheval Blanc, 
at Noyen, with its sanded floor and its wide 


chimney-piece, glorying in all the honours of 


a gilded jendule and two gay bouquets of 
artificial flowers, sat Franz von Hernsdorff, 
apparently gazing with fixed attention at two 
large square stains upon the opposite wall, 
wherce on the 5th day of the previous 
September had been ignominiously deposed 
the once-treasured portraits of the fan 
Spaniard and her imperial spouse—apparently : 
gazing, I say, at those piven of the 
fleeting nature of earthly prosperity, but in 
reality thinking with his whole aa of a 
sweet young far away in the /etmisch- 
enland, and asking himself for hun- 
dredth time with weary impatience when the 


face 
the 


war would end, and he be free to return 
where he fain would be. 
His meditations were interrupted by a 


and the welcome 
which an- 
cavalry 


coming noise of horses’ feet, 
ound of the long-drawn ‘“ Halt 
nennoee the arrival of a troop of 
the little inn. 

* Von Erder’s detachment probably going 
on to Sable,” said to himself, as he 
threw open the window and looked forth. 
* Himmel! if itis not Wilhelm von Alvers- 
leben! Thrice welcome, friend of mine,” he 
called out to the officer in command. “ What 
news?” 

A shake of the head and a despairing shrug 
of the broad shoulders was the only answer. 

“Where have you come from?” 

‘ Vendéme.” 

“Do you remain here ?” 

“Ves, till further orders ; but I must see 
to my men, and shall be with you presently.” 

After the young commander had billeted 
his soldiers and made all the necessary 
arrangements with the mazre, he returned 
joyfully to the “ Cheval Blanc ” and mounted 
to the premier, where he found his com- 
panion awaiting him. 

«Well met!” he said, shaking him cordially 
by the hand; “and how goes it with all at 

VIII. 


at 


he 
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home? Have you had news lately from 


your people or from Ehrenstein ?” 

‘From home I have had no letters for 
three weeks, but I have heard from your sister 
Caroline, and she says your mother has 
written to you and got no answer.” 


‘© Al, no doubt the letter awaits me at Le 
Mans; I must see about it to-morrow.” 

“And you will write ?” 

“Yes, yes, I shall write, but there is no 
such hurry. Ihave no young beauty counting 
the days and hours of my absence as you 
have, I fancy,” said Wilhelm, with a laugh 
ind a sigh. 

‘ But you know how anxious your mother 


is about you.” 
“‘ Poor dear soul! Well, 
a regular volume as soon as I get 


I shall send her 
her letter 


a 1d. how is Otto 2?” 
‘Ah » poor fellow! I fear it may go badly 
with him.” 

“Good heavens! you do not mean that 
he is in any danger? I had no idea he was 
so bad as that. Caroline must be in a ter- 
ible state.” 

“Yes, I wrote, begging her to give me 
news of him from time to time, and I hada 
letter only two days ago. ‘The doctor, she 


says, still gives hopes of him.” 
‘Heaven help us! these are terrible times 


indeed. But surely one is enough out of 
three.” 
‘*Ah, poor Egmont! I cannot yet realize 


that the snow is lying on his grave. You 
saw him before he died ?” 

‘No, alas! I was kept at Venddme, and 
so arrived too late.” 

“ Did he suffer much, I wonder? I wish I 
could know that he had been well cared for. 
He was our poor mother’s favourite, as you 
know,” Franz added, as though some apology 
were needed for the tenderness of his words. 

“Ves, I know. Poor soul, it was well she 
could not foresee that her handsome boy 
would die in an hospital among strangers. 
But all was done for him that could be done, 

‘of that I am certain, perfectly certain,” he 
repeated, as he thought of the scene he had 
witnessed in the forest. 
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“ Well, that at least is a consolation ; but 
to have seen you before he went would have 
comforted the poor fellow. God grant that 
Otto may not follow him.” 

“Nay, surely our home-nursing will bring 
him round. I pray Heaven that it may be so, 
both for his sake and Caroline’s. I do not 
know what would become of her if anything 
happened to him. And now about you. 
How long have you been here?” 

“Five days.” 

“It does not seem very lively. 
the people?” 

“TI can’t say they are very cordial,” an- 
swered Franz, laughing; “but we can hardly 
expect that under the circumstances. There 
has been no disturbance, and the maire seems 
a good enough kind of old fellow; a most 
disagreeable time they must have of it, these 
functionaries, at present. 

** And how about the cuisine?” continued 
the new-comer. 

“What ! Wilhelm turning gourmand ?” 

“No, not exactly; but as I have had 
nothing since seven this morning, I own the 
subject assumes an unwonted interest in my 
eyes. I suppose that portly dame I met at 
the door is not the officiating artiste ?” 

“Good heavens! no, that is Madame 
Lebret, the proprietor of the ‘Cheval Blanc,’ 
and of Maitre Facques son mari, quite a 
personage in Noyen. The hochinn is a jolly 
old girl, but seldom shows in this part of the 
establishment, and at this hour of the day is 
immersed in the mysteries of her art. She 
really turns out a very fair dinner—I must 
say that for her,—though she is not blessed 
with the sweetest of tempers.” 

“Shall we have up Madame Lebret, and 
see what she can give us?” suggested 
Wilhelm, “ or shall we go down to the kitchen 
and look about for ourselves?” 

“Oh, we can have her up. These French 
kitchens are about the size of nutshells—two 
of our men fill them;” and he went out 
upon the staircase and called “ Celestine!” 
the luxury of bells being unknown at Noyen. 
After three or four vigorous shouts the maid 
appeared, giggling coquettishly. 


How about 


Franz rose and bowed politely. 

“ Madame, permit me to present to you 
my friend and comrade in arms, the Herr 
Commandant Von Alversleben.” 

Wilhelm drew the heels of his gigantic 
cavalry boots together, and bowed as he 
might have done to a duchess. Jeanne, flat- 
tered despite herself, curtseyed in turn, and felt 
the rigidity of her muscles relaxing. 

“ Madame,” said Wilhelm, “I grieve to 
make your acquaintance under circumstances 
so painful, but believe me that we shall en- 
deavour to give you as little inconvenience as 
possible. Pray be seated.” 

Thistime Madame Jeanne smiled graciously 
upon the handsome young Prussian. 

“* Ils sont joliment polis, tout de mime, nos 
ennemis,” she said to herself, as she took the 
chair handed to her ; “ bien autrement gentils, 
gue Messieurs les officiers Frangais, who most 
of them order one about in one’s own house 
as if one was no better than the dust under 
their boots.” 

“ Merci, Monsieur, vous étes bien aimable,” 
she said, seating herself, and waiting for the 
young man to open the conversation. 

“Madame,” began Franz, “my friend 
breakfasted at seven this morning, and has 
had nothing since.” 

“ Bonté divine!” said the good-natured 
aubergiste. ‘‘Why, he must be dying of 
hunger ; it is past four o’clock. What 
would he like for dinner ?”’ 

“We will dine together, if you please, and 
take whatever can be done quickest.” 








Jeu. What would these messteurs say to a 
good zermicelli potage, and a beefsteak aux 
pommes-de-terre with salade and dessert ? They 
could havethat in a quarter of an hour. - There 
is a gigot also, and roast chicken, but they 
will not be ready till half-past five.” 

“ The beefsteak will be perfect, I am sure,” 
said Wilhelm, “and we will dine here if you 





please,” he added good-naturedly, divining 
the embarrassment their presence might 
cause among the usual guests at the fad/e 
& héte. 

“As you will, Monsieur,” she answered, 


“ Mademoiselle,” said Franz, quietly, “ will | with evident satisfaction. 


you request Madame to honour me with a few 
moments’ conversation ?” 

The girl, changing her manner immediately, | 
replied civilly that she would do so, and ran 
downstairs. Presently a knock came to the 
door. 

“ Herein,’ called out Franz, and Madame 
Jeanne entered, with a severe expression of 
countenance put on for the occasion. 








“ And can I have a room here?” asked 
Wilhelm. 

“ Certainly, the fzéce next to this is vacant, 
and at Monsieur’s service. I will go and 
give orders to arrange it, and to send up the 
dinner as soon as possible.” 

The two young men then began to talk of 
the war, and passed most of the evening in 
discussing the details of the various battles 


“Well, we have justement a capital pot-au- | 
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| be finer than Vinoy’s attack upon Montretout, 
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which had taken place during the previous 
five months, and the actual position of Paris 
and the two hostile armies. 

“Paris cannot hold out much longer,” 
said Franz. ‘They talk of the month of 
March, but that is evidently impossible ; why, | 
even the bread has been rationed since the | 
roth.” 

“‘ But we have certain intelligence, never- | 


| theless,” returned his companion, “ that there | 
_ is still a considerable quantity of provisions | 
| stored up in the cellars of many of the prin- | 
_ cipal shopkeepers; no doubt they will be 


brought out at the last moment, and sold at 
exorbitantly high prices. The Government 
ought to prevent that sort of thing, but the 
whole affair has been mismanaged from the 
commencement. Imagine these poorwretched | 
women standing for hours in the ice and} 
snow, waiting for their pitiful morsel! it is | 


| disgraceful.” 


“ Yes, our victories are dearly bought. The | 


| suffering must be frightful, especially. in | 


Have you noticed the mortality | 


It increases | 
. | 


Paris, 
among the young children? 


“No, I have not, but I hope the returns | 
are exaggerated. Veracity is not the distin- | 
guishing feature of the French press at pre- 
sent.” 

“ But since the sortie on the rgth lost them 
their last chance, the capitulation is nee | 

| 


| inevitable, and only a question of a few days 


more or less. What that dreaming old} 


| visionary, General Trochu, could be thinking | 


of to bring out less than 100,000 men at | 
such a moment it would be difficult to say. 


| Why, it was all or nothing with them then. 


A desperate dash at the head of every avail- | 
able man in the place was their only hope.” 
“ They fought well, though,” said Wilhelm. 
“‘T saw Schmidt yesterday, who told me that 
during the early part of the day nothing could 


and some of the artillery practice, too, was 
wonderfully good; but then Trochu and that 
wretched Ducrot made no end of blunders, 
and in the latter part of the affair they gave 
~~ entirely, and retreated with immense 
Oss.’ 

“Yes, the whole thing was a dead failure,” 
returned Franz, “‘and now that both Faidherbe 
and De Chanzy are completely routed, Paris 
must give in, and then of course the war is 
ended. Bourbaki is still fighting, it is true, 
but he has not the shadow of a chance against 
Manteuffel, and if he had, Paris cannot wait 
for him. No, no, in another week or ten 
days all will be over, and then we will turn 





our glad faces eastward once more. Oh that 
the time were come!” 

“You love the old land as much as ever, 
I see,” said Wilhelm. 

“More, a thousand times more than ever, 
for does it not contain my jewel? Asa good 
Mohammedan turns his eyes towards Mecca, 
so do my thoughts and dreams hover round 
that old castle by the Rhine side. And thou, 
Wilhelm?” 

“Oh, I am a true soldier, and glory is my 
mistress.” 

“ And she has no-rival? The little dark- 
eyed cousin is then forgotten ?” 

Wilhelm waved his hand impatiently, rose 
from his chair, and stood looking forth from 
the window upon the dark starlit sky, whilst 
his companion watched him thoughtfully. 

“T have pained you, Wilhelm?” he asked 
at last. ‘ You love her still, is it not so?” 

“‘ Yes,” he answered, “I love her better 
than my life.” 

‘* And you have heard nothing of her since 
last July?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Do you not even know where she is 
now ?” 

“In the last letter my mother received 
from her she said she and her father would 
probably remain in Paris. God help my poor 
darling if she is shut up there, in the midst 
of such misery, with that heartless father of 
hers. What may she not have suffered in 
mind and body! and I here, powerless to help 
her, utterly powerless.” 

And he began to pace up and down as 
was his wont when greatly troubled. 

“And that other fellow?” asked Franz, 
after an interval of silence, “the nephew 
Beaumont, what has become of him ?” 

“ Heaven knows ; if they have remained 
in Paris, he is probably there also.” 

** Has he any fortune ?” 

“No, I think not, but I really know little 
about him ; there was some disgraceful story 
about De Chavigny having gambled away his 
property, but I never heard the details.” 

“Ts he then a regular bad fellow, this De 
Chavigny ?” 

“Oh, bad enough for that, or anything else, 
in my opinion.” 

“Ts it true that he promised his daughter 
with her fortune to his nephew as an indem- 
nity?” 

“So they said: Ach Himmel!” he cried, 
stopping suddenly in his walk and clenching 
his teeth. ‘ When I think that these two 
men may have taken advantage of her being 
alone, and isolated from all her riends, to 
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force her into this marriage, my blood boils, 
and the suspense is unendurable.” 

“ Courage, Wilhelm,” said his friend, “ this 
Beaumont may not be in Paris; and if he is, 
this is surely no moment.to talk of marriage.. 
He is probably enrolled in some corps or 
other, and fighting for his country. Why, he 
may be wounded, or even dead, for aught you 
know to the contrary.” 

Wilhelm did not answer this observation, 
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but presently added, ‘“‘ The moment Paris sur- 
renders I must find means to get in and| 
search for her.” 

“That will be no easy matter just at first, | 
you would certainly run a fair risk of being | 
stoned or shot at by the rabble. No—be 
prudent, and wait a few days at least. Your| 
cousin, knowing the anxiety you must all | 
feel on her account, will assuredly write as | 
soon as the communications are reopened. | 
She knows where you are, or at least where | 
your mother is, though you are ignorant of | 
her whereabouts.” 

“True,” said Wilhelm, “she is sure to 
write ; I had better wait awhile; but if in a 
week after the capitulation we have no news 
of her, I shall know that either they have 
killed her, or that they are stopping her 
letters.” 

“You believe her father is capable of in- 
tercepting her letters ?” 

“ Perfectly, unless he is greatly changed. 
It is what he did formerly to his unhappy | 
wife, who died—literally, 1 fancy—of a broken | 
heart. Fortunately, Hilda has, I should 
think, a more energetic temperament than 
her mother, and would not give in without a 
struggle.” 

Next morning between seven and eight 
o’clock an orderly came galloping up to the 
“White Horse,” with orders for the Captain 
Hernsdorff to proceed with a detachment of 
‘300 men to Sabl¢, and for the Commandant 
Von Alversleben to remain in occupation at 
Noyen. Immediately the trumpet sounded, 
and all was bustle and movement, and then 
with a kindly “Aw revoir,” Franz rode off gaily 
at the head of his lancers, leaving the young 
cuirassier alone to his melancholy meditations. 
An hour or two later his letters arrived. from 
Le Mans, and among them one from his 
mother, begging a speedy answer. 

“My dear good mother,” he said, “how 
well she loves me! truly I am little grateful 
for all her unwearying affection. I will write to 
her this moment;” and going to his valise, he 
drew forth a little well-worn blue morocco 
writing-case, a childish gift from Hilda, and 








placed it upon the table. But, contrary to 





custom, it was empty, not one sheet of paper 
was to be found. Annoyed at this incon- 
venience, but resolved not to delay writing 
his letter, he went to the window, and looked 
up and down the street, to see where he 
could purchase what he required, but in vain ; 
there was in sight a cotffeur, a watchmaker, 
two inns, and three cafés, but no sign of what 
he sought. 

“There must be paper somewhere in the 
village surely,” he said, “I will go and see;” 
but as he turned from the window he per- 
\ceived Madame Jeanne coming back from a 
gossiping visit to a neighbour. 


Bon jour, Madame,” he called out; “can 


‘you tell me where I can get some letter- 


paper?” 

“Certainly, Monsieur,” she answered, “but 
it is not good at Noyen. There is some in 
the secretaire in Monsieur’s room, I will go 
and seek the key, and be up immediately ;” 
and throwing off her long black cloth mantle * 
‘in the parlour as she passed, she went to the 
| first floor, with a bunch of keys in her hand. 
In a corner of the room occupied by the 





| 





Prussian officer was an odd-looking bit of | 


old furniture, of the stiff, formal style of the 
first empire, of very dark mahogany, almost 
covered with curious and elaborately worked 
brass ornaments. In form it resembled a 
small oblong cabinet with folding-doors, sup- 
ported upon four slim pillars, rising from a 
large slab of white marble, a similar slab 
covering the top of the cabinet. It had been 
a dainty little toy, and had no doubt, in for- 
mer days, held its place bravely in some 
pretty boudoir; but, knocked about and 
tarnished, had now come down to serve as 
an ornament in the bedroom of a country 
inn. After selecting a rather clumsy-looking 
key with a gilt Cupid embossed upon the 
handle, Madame Jeanne opened the cabinet, 
folded down a writing-desk covered with faded 
violet velvet, and exposed to view a number 
of drawers,—a large deep one, which extended 
across the width of the cabinet, and two or 
three small ones above it on either side. 

“ There,” she said, “‘ Monsieur will find all 
he requires.” 

Wilhelm suggested that she should give 
him simply a few sheets of paper, and relock 
the desk, bnt this she would not hear of ; he 
might want wafers, or a seal or what not, she 
only begged that when he quitted the room 
he would take the keys, and so with a polite 
curtsey left him to his occupation. The 
soldier’s letter was soon written,—a word or 


* The costume of the district. 
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two of late events, a loving message to his caused two bracelets to be made in memory 
father and sisters, inquiries about Otto, and|of their happy girlhood. ‘The two’ were 
a hope of soon seeing again his darling exactly similar, and the monogram composed 
mother; that wasall. Ashe wrote the address | of the two initial letters was engraved on each. 
he resolved to ride with it himself to Le| Hedwig gave hers to Hilda, and Hilda hers 
Mans immediately, and closed the envelope.|to Hedwig. This, then, must be the one 
There was no gum upon it, what was to be| belonging to Hilda, which at her death’ had 
done? Ah! the good dame had said there | no doubt passed into the possession of her 
was a seal in the writing-table if he required | daughter. 
| it, so probably there was wax. He pulled out} But how had it come here? He was cer- 
one drawer after another, till suddenly in his| tain Hilda would never have parted from it 
impatience one came too far and fell to the | willingly. Had it been stolen orlost ? Could 
ground, scattering its contents. He stooped} Hilda have been here? He did not abso- 
and gathered up several small articles, then | lutely know that she was in Paris, and if she 
struck his foot against some heavy object,|were not there, it was possible that she had 
which proved to be a bracelet. Glancing| gone into Brittany like so many others, and 
carelessly at the little ornament, he was about} passed through this neighbourhood on her 
to return it to its place, when his eye fell upon| way. Was it not somewhere in Anjou, or 
the clasp, which seemed strangely familiar to| near it, that she had lived as a little child, 
him. Not a little surprised, he turned with | before her mother came for the last time to 
the bracelet to the window, and examined it| Ehrenstein? Surely it was; and the name of 
attentively. It was a narrow band of plain | the house—what was it? impossible for him 
gold with a square clasp, in the centre of|to recollect; he had not heard it since his 
which was one large pure Oriental pearl.| boyhood. Might it not be somewhere near 
He recognised it perfectly. It was his| Noyen? and if sot—how wildly his heart 
mother’s bracelet, he had seen her wear it a beat at the thought ?—if so, might she not be 
hundred times. How could it have come there now, close tohim! Ah! if heonly knew! 
here into this woman’s possession? Back-| But could he not find out? Leaning his 
wards and forwards hepaced through the small | head upon his hands, he fell into a delirious 
room, trying to find some explanation of this day-dream, in which he found once more 
mystery, but vainly. It could not have been | his lost darling, and delivering her from’some 
brought accidentally from Ehrenstein, either | deadly peril, carried her away in his strong 
by himself or his servant, for in that case he| arms to where the goodly Prussian legions 
must have found it long before ; and besides, | lay between her and her persecutors,—away, 
had he not seen that it was locked up in this| far from the cruel war and_ strife which 
out-of-the-way spot which had only been) ravaged unhappy France, to the fair, peaceful 
occupied by the Prussians for the last few} Rhinevalleythey bothloved sowell,theretolive 
days? Then he suddenly remembered having | in sweet amity together, nought parting them 
remarked it on his mother’s fair round arm) but death; and even then, this fleeting life 
| the day he left her to join his regiment. Yes, | overpast, dying in the blessed hope of meeting 
he must be mistaken, he was no doubt) again in heaven. If he could only find her! 
deceived by some curious resemblance; and| Find her? Why, she might be dyingin 
again he turned to the light and looked care-| Paris of cold and hunger and misery. Who 
fully at the pearl and its setting. | could tell how it was with those two millions 
As he laid it down fairly puzzled, he noticed | shut up there behind their gloomy and im- 
the engraving at the back of the clasp. Ah, | penetrable walls? Then he remembered hor- 
now there could be no doubt as to its identity, | rible tales of besieged Jerusalem in the olden 
for there under. the baron’s coronet were|days. But Paris was very unlike the old 
two German H’s intertwined, the initial | Jewish city, and he could not and would not 
letters of his mother and aunt, the two sisters | believe that it would hold out till it came 








Hedwig and Hilda. The conjunction of the | actual starvation. 
two names brought. vaguely to his memory} But she might even then be her cousin’s 
the fragments of a story formerly told him | wife. 

by his mother, concerning, no doubt, this very| He recollected what his mother had once 
matter, and which, with all his might, he| said to him as to Hilda’s «strict ideas’ of 
strove to recall. Little by little it came back | the obedience owing from a child to “her 
to him, and was simply this. During the| father, and of the difficulty, the almost im- 
last days that the young sisters passed together | possibility of a young girl’s resisting alone 
before the marriage of the elder, they had | the influence of those in authority over hér. 
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That nothing would induce Hilda to marry 
Charles Beaumont, did she know his real 
character, he felt certain; but that would, no 
doubt, be carefully concealed from her, and 
the fellow himself was plausible, and not 
without a certain power of ingratiating himself 
with women. 

The more he dwelt upon this idea the 
more dangerous her position appeared to 
him ; till, unable longer to support his own 
thoughts, he resolved at least to know how 
Madame Lebret had become possessed of 
the bracelet, and whether or not she could 
give him any information regarding its owner. 
He therefore sent, requesting her to come to 
him in his room. 

After a polite apology for troubling her 
again, he told her that, whilst looking in the 
writing-table for some sealing-wax he had 
discovered in one of the smaller drawers an 
ornament about which he wished to ask her | 
a few questions, and he drew her attention to | 
the bracelet, which he had placed upon the 
table. 

“* Tiens /” cried Madame Jeanne, “it is the 
poor lady’s bracelet ; je n’y pensais plus. I 
forgot that I had locked it up in the secre- 
taire.” 

“What lady ? and what do you know about 
it? Tellme, I beg of you.” 

“Oh, well, Monsieur, I know very little, 
and that is the truth, but I firmly believe, 
though Jacques (¢a Cest mon mari) declared 
that I made a history out of nothing, I firmly 
believe, as I said, that the lady who dropped 
that bracelet from her carriage was being 
carried off against her will by some wicked 
brigand or other. In these bad times, when 
there is no law in the land, more crimes are 
committed than people know of, and ladies | 
don’t scream and call out for help if they} 
are driving comfortably with their own| 
friends.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Madame, tell me| 
what you mean,” said the Prussian, taking 
her two hands in his, and turning deadly 
pale. “Who screamed, and who called for 
help?” 

The good dame drew back, somewhat 
startled by his vehemence, but seeing the 
cruel anxiety so legibly expressed in the 
young face looking down into her own, her 
kind heart was touched, and she returned to | 
his side. 

“Do you know the lady, Monsieur? is} 
she a friend of yours, or of your family?” 

“That, Madame, I cannot tell till I hear! 
your story. But I know the bracelet well. | 
Will you, then, listen to me fora moment ? 











I am well aware that there is a very bitter 
feeling now prevalent in France against the 
Prussians ; it is but natural that it should be 
so. But I have mistaken your face strangely 
if you will allow any such sentiment to pre- 
vent your doing a kind action. Am I 
right ?” 

“Well, Monsieur, I have never been one 
of those who are continually crying out against 
the Prussians ; besides, I know there are 
some good ones among them,” she said, 
smiling, “for I had a friend who lived long in 
a grand family somewhere near Bonn ; in- 
deed, I suppose she is there still, and she 
was treated like a princess ; still, Monsieur, 
you can hardly expect me to go out of my 
way to serve you.” 

“ But I do expect it, Madame Lebret, and 
Iam sure I shall not be disappointed. How- 
ever, I am not going to ask you to go much 
out of your way. All I wish is that you 
would try to remember exactly what happened 
about this affair, and give me the details. 
Will you do this?” 


Madame Lebret asked no better. He was 


'a foreigner and an enemy certainly, this 


handsome young officer, and according to 
the present political doctrine in France it 
was her bounden duty to do to all of his 
nation whatever harm or detriment lay in her 
power. But she was not quite a convert to this 
new article of faith; and indeed, if the truth 
must be told, had even a lurking liking for 
these doughty warriors, who carried all before 
them ; and then this poor young man seemed 
so miserable, what could she do but tell him 
allshe knew? He was no doubt in love with 
the lady in the derdine, who might be French 
for anything she knew to the contrary; and 
indeed, now she thought of it, it was most im- 
probable that German ladies would be travel- 
ling in France at that time; and she there- 
fore came to the conclusion that the young 
lady (she felt sure she was young) was likely 
enough a compatriot of her own, and that it 
would be most unchristian-like in her not 


|to do what she could for her and her friends. 


And so, curiosity to solve the mystery of 
the unknown travellers, and the delight of 
triumphing over the incredulous Maitre 
Jacques, coming to the aid of her kindly 
feeling, she recounted the whole story,from the 
time that the great old-fashioned carriage 
and four drove up, amid wind and rain, to 
the door of the “Cheval Blanc,” to the 
moment when she returned, angry and crest- 
fallen, from her bootless errand to the Grand 
Volier. 

“The Grand Volier!'’ exclaimed her 
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eager listener. “That certainly was the 
name of M. de Chavigny’s house.” 

“ Of course it is,” rejoined Madame Jeanne. 
“Ts Monsieur acquainted with M. de Cha- 
vigny ?” 

“Yes, more than acquainted with him, for 
he is a connection of my family.” 

“You will surely never be any relation to 
the unfortunate young German lady, his wife, 
whom he treated so cruelly ?” 

“That lady was my aunt, my mother’s 
sister.” 

“Not possible!” she cried out, in great ex- 
citement. “ Well, things do turn out strangely. 
Thien you will know Madeleine Frappant that 
I was talking about, and no doubt it was to 
Monsieur’s house she went with the jolie 
petite demoiselle she was so fond of—I forget 
her name.” 

“ Hilda is her name.” 

“And so it was; and a beautiful young 
lady she will have grown, I dare say. The 
people hereabouts said that her father had 
murdered her, and that the place was haunted; 
but of course we knew afterwards that all 
that was nonsense, and that Mademoiselle 
was safe with her mother’s friends in Ger- 
many. They did say, though, that M. de 
Chavigny had taken her back again to Paris. 
Good heavens! I hope it was not she that 
was in the carriage! What could they be 
doing to her? Her father is fit for anything, 
I do believe.” 

“Did any one live at the Volier after the 
death of Madame de Chavigny ?” 

“No, Monsieur, not till now; at least we 
suppose so, but little was known about it after 
the poor lady left. Indeed, the place got the 
name of being haunted, as I said, and many 
declared that they had seen a little ghostly 
child, walking on the south terrace, crying 
for its mother ; and then later, after Madame’s 
death, they said she walked there also, seek- 
ing for her infant, and certain it is that lights 
were seen in the empty house, and noises 
heard that were perfectly unaccountable ; 
and so it went on till no one would go near 
the house even in broad daylight. Then 
Monsieur de Chavigny shut up the road 
through the woods, so that nothing could be 
seen of the house but the tops of the chim- 
neys, and from that time to this we have known 
nothing of what has passed at the Grand 
Volier. It’s a fearsome place, and that’s the 
truth, but now that I know it’s for Made- 
moiselle Hilda that Monsieur is in trouble, 
he may count upon me. All that is in my 
power will be done with a right good will. 
Could I carry a letter or a token from Mon- 








sieur that would get me admittance? If only 
Madeleine were there I could easily manage 
a 

“Many thanks, my good dame, but [ must 
not get you into any scrape on my account. 
If you were seen carrying letters between 
the French and the Prussians, you would be 
had up for a spy,” he said, smiling. 

“The blessed Marie forbid!” cried the 
good woman. “J assure you, Monsieur, they 
think no more now-a-days of shooting a man 
than I would of wringing the neck of a fat 
Le Mans pullet. But for all that, if [ can be 
of any use, Monsieur has only to tell me.” 

“ Many thanks, but at present all that I 
wish is that you should not speak of this 
matter to any one till I decide what is to 
be done.” 

This was perhaps the hardest service he 
could have asked of her, but nevertheless 
she gave the required promise, looking for- 
ward hopefully to the day when she might 
confound Maitre Jacques by her astounding 
revelation of the romantic adventures of the 
mysterious lady of the derdine. 


CHAPTER XXV,—IS IT PEACE, JEHU? 


“When the Lord turned again the captivity of 

Sion, we were like unto them that dream. Then was 
our mouth filled with laughter, and our tongue with 
praise.” —PSA. cxxvi. 
MADAME DE Cuavicny and her daughter sat 
by the fire one alternoon, towards the close 
of January, in the room which had formerly 
been Hilda’s, but was now transformed into 
a pretty little sa/on. The great carved oak 
bed had vanished, and in its place upon an 
easel, brought by Felix from Le,Mans, stood 
the long-lost picture which had so startled 
the young girl on the night of her arrival at 
the Volier. 

Hilda was not, perhaps, what would now- 
a-days be styled a very clever girl. She 
had, it is true, been “put into” mathe- 
matics at school, but she had paused humbly 
at the “Asses’ Bridge” nor ever sought to go 
farther. Of anatomy she knew absolutely 
nothing, and had never dreamt of claiming 
her rights to be either a medical practitioner 
or a voting elector, but was, on the contrary, 
perfectly content with the amount of influ- 
ence she could exercise in her owa circle 
and among those she loved. But if she had 
none of these soaring ambitions, she was 
nevertheless quick and intelligent, and had a 
wonderful amount of sense and judginent for 
one so young, and whose experience of life 
was so limited. ; 

Onz2 talent she possessed in no ordinary 
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degree, and that was drawing heads, As a 
child she would seize upon a morsel of 
chalk or burnt stick, and sketch upon any- 
thing which fell in her way the faces of her 
friends and companions, and in general the 
likenesses were well caught. ‘This aptitude 
had been cultivated by Madame Delavigne, 
and now Hilda, glad to find so charming an 
occupation for her leisure hours, was copying 
her mother’s portrait for her aunt Hedwig. 

But during these short winter days, and in 
that dark north room, the light soon failed 
her, and she turned from her work to warm 
her cold hands at the fire, listening the while 
to her mother’s voice as she read aloud the 
latest war news. 

“‘More fighting round Belfort,” said Madame 
de Chavigny, as she glanced down the tele- 
graphic despatches, “and that terrible bom- 
bardment still going on on the south side of 
Paris. 
mation of the German empire in the sad/e des 
glaces at Versailles. 





I will read it to you. | 


“He knew, perhaps, more of the world 
and the human heart than you do, my little 
irl.” 
a Perhaps he did, I don’t care; I only 
know one thing, and that is that the day I 
found my darling mother alive and well was 
the happiest of my life, and I am as certain 
as I am of my own existence that all of them 
at Ehrenstein will be almost as happy and as 
thankful as I am. Were you not glad to find 
me again, mamma?” she asked, twining her 
arms round her mother’s neck, and looking 
lovingly at her with her sweet eyes ; “ were 
you not glad to get me back again? and yet 
I had been as dead to you for years.” 

Madame de Chavigny made no other 
answer than to press her daughter to her 
heart and kiss her tenderly. 

At that moment they heard a sound of 
horses’ feet galloping down the quiet road. 


Here is an account of the procla-| Hilda softly opened the window and listened. 
| 


Yes, they were approaching in the opposite 
direction from Le Mans. It seemed to be 


Ah! what is this?” she exclaimed, as she|a small body of cavalry, for she heard the 
finished the previous article,—“ a most indig- | clanking of sabres, and /russians, for there 
nant refutation of a report which, they say,|were no longer any French troops in their 
has appeared in several of the reactionist | neighbourhood. She closed her window, and 
journals, to the effect that Monsieur Jules | looked inquiringly at her mother, as a loud 


Favre had demanded an interview with Mon- | 


sieur de Bismarck at Versailles to treat of the | 


capitulation of Paris.” 

“Oh! if it could be true,” cried Hilda, with 
beaming eyes, “if peace could really be pro- 
claimed, how happy we should be! But they | 
deny it, do they not, mamma?” 

“Yes; but this is one of the very radical | 
papers who call for the guerre a outrance; and | 
I think from the very vehemence of their | 
denial these people must, to a certain extent, | 
believe in the report.” 

“Oh! how I hope it is true!” repeated the 
young girl, rising from her low seat, and 
clasping her hands in her excitement. “We 
might go home immediately, or at least we 
could write and tell them you are here. What 
will they all say? they love you so dearly.” 

“ Hilda, you make me think of a passage I 
remember reading in some book long ago, | 
which said it was wisely ordained that the 
dead could never return. The author de- 
clared that even those who had been most 





peal rang from the entrance bell. 

“Who can it be, and what can they want 
here? I wonder. Shall I go and see, mamma?” 
asked Hilda. 


“No, my dear, better not; they may be | 


rough soldiers, though they are our own 
people. I dare say Madeleine will be suffi- 
cient for the occasion ; and if not, I will go 
myself, They have probably come to requi- 
sition the horses.” 

In the kitchen matters were not taken so 
quietly. Madeleine and Jeanne were about 
their usual occupations, when they also were 
startled by the arrival of the soldiers. When 
the bell rang, Jeanne, whose work it was to 
open the gate, screamed aloud with terror, 
and instead of going to see what was wanted, 
fell upon her knees and called upon all the 
saints in the calendar to protect her. ‘Oh! 
mercy!” she exclaimed, “ they will murder us, 
the wild savages, they will rob and murder us 
all.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Jeanne,” cried Made- 

















fondly loved would be unwelcome should they | leine, impatiently, ‘‘ what would they gain by 
reappear after a certain lapse of time; that| murdering you? They are much more likely 
they would find their places filled up, and | to be wanting linen and blankets, or some- 
their existence passed into a memory.” thing to eat. Make haste and open the gate, 
“Do not believe it, mamma, do not be-| 
lieve one word of it. The man who wrote/ of them.” 
that must have been a heartless wretch who| ‘‘ Much better leave them alone; perhaps 
chad never cared for any one.” | they’li go away if we keep quiet.” 





or I will go myself if you like, I am not afraid 
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“Thank God!” ejaculated the officer, as 
he wheeled round his horse, advanced to 
the door, and dismounted. ‘ Madeleine,” 
he said, “‘ do you remember me?” 

“ Mon Dieu!” screamed the good woman, 





At that moment a second ring, accom- 
panied by a loud and continued pommelling 
upon the gates, showed Jeanne the fallacy of 
her hope. 

“Go, go, then,” she cried, “or they'll | 
break in the door.” whose presence of mind began to: fail her 

Just as Madame de Chavigny, at the sound| under these reiterated surprises, “it is 
of the knocking, had gone out upon the little} Monsieur Wilhelm himself! The blessed 
circular balcony to see what was going on, | Virgin be praised! And we that all thought 
Madeleine appeared in the court below. |you dead! Come in, come in, it’s a good 

“ Coming, coming,” she called out as she! sight to see you again.—And you, Monsieur 
unfastened the chain and opened the door. | Patrique, take your comrade into the office, 
Eight or ten cuirassiers, in their gay white| there on the ground floor to the left. I 
uniforms and dazzling helmets and breast-| am going to find Madame, and will be 
plates, were stationed in the road; whilst one, | back to you presently ;” and beckoning the 
who had dismounted, was standing before the | young officer to follow her, she entered the 





door. 

“And it’s the top of the morning I’m! 
wishing you, Mistress Madeleine,” he said as | 
he entered ; “and happy I am to see you so 
thriving in these bad times.” 

Madeleine’s black eyes opened wide in 
utter amazement at this salutation, and she 
stared inquiringly at the tall cuirassier. 
“ Bonté divine!” she cried at last; “is 
that you, Monsieur Patrique ?” 

“‘ Me or my ghost, for sure,” said he. 

“And your master, the young Monsieur 
Grey—are you always with him? ” 

“The young master, as you call him, has 
grey hairs on his head now, and he’s a colonel 
in the Prussian cuirassiers—but I'll tell you 
all that presently, for I’m in a hurry now. 
You see I’ve got a comrade here who's been | 


wounded, and this is the first day he’s been | 
on a horse’s back since he came out of the 
hospital, and his wound is hurting him, and 
threatening to open again ; so remembering | 
the ould place as we came riding by, I thought 
I’d just take the liberty to ring and see if any | 
one was here that would give us a hand to) 
get him bandaged up a bit, and to offer him | 
a drop of spirits to keep the cold out of} 
him,” 

“ Then come in immediately,” said Made- | 
leine, opening wide the gates as she saw one | 
of the men drooping upon his saddle. “ Why | 
did you not tell me that at once? Madame | 
and Mademoiselle are always good to the sick, | 
no matter who they are ;”’ and she turned to 
show the way. 

“ Wait a bit then,” he answered ; and going | 
towards an officer who had remained motion- | 
less during this little colloquy at the head of | 
the troop— Herr Commandant,” he said, | 
raising his hand sideways towards his fore- | 
head to give the graceful Prussian salute, | 
“‘ Herr Commandant, Mistress Madeleine is | 
here herself with the young lady.” 


I 


| intrusion, I came here to inquire” — 


house. 
When Madame de Chavigny heard from 
her place on the balcony that there was a 


| wounded man at the gate, she had gone 


immediately to search for what articles might 
be required, and then to request her daughter 
to remain quietly where she was, while she 
herself went to speak to Madeleine. As she 
descended the stair the house door opened, 
and she found herself face to face with the 


| Prussian officer, who doffed his casque and 
; bowed with a stately curtesy. 


“Madame,” he began, “pardon me this 
and then 
he suddenly paused, with his eyes fixed in 
utter astonishment upon tle countenance of 
the lady he was addressing, who in her turn 
was gazing at him with a strange interest. 





| After an instant Madame de Chavigny looked 


inquiringly from the tall soldier towards 
Madeleine, whose features were expanded 
into a grin of inexpressible delight, and who 


| responded to her mistress’s puzzled glance 


by a succession of energetic nods. 

“Ts it possible ?” she ejaculated ; “can it 
be that you are my little Wilhelm?” and she 
stretched out her two hands to her astonished 
visitor. 

“Ah! you do not recognise me. . No 
indeed, how could you? you were such a 


child when I left Ehrenstein, and I am so 


changed.” 
“But I do recognise you perfectly, my 
dearest aunt Hilda,” he said, taking her 


‘hand in his; “I knew your face the mo- ; 


ment I saw it; but they had told us—we 
all believed ——” 

“ Yes, my dear boy, I know they told you 
I died in Italy,—but I did not, as you-see. 
You look surprised, znd well you may, but I 
will explain it all to you by and by.” 


“The essential point is, that you are re- | 


stored to us, the rest signifies little ;” and the 
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great fellow took her in his strong arms,| “No, child, it is not that, though I believe 





and kissed her tenderly. we shall have that too. But,” she added, 
“And Monsieur de Chavigny?” he asked | seeing Hilda’s look of keen disappointment, 
presently, “ and—and my cousin Hilda.” “it is something even better than that,—at 


“Monsieur de Chavigny died six weeks | least for us.’ 
ago at Blois,” she answered gravely, glancing | “Better? Then it is news from Ehren- 
at her black dress ; “but my darling Hilda} stein. I had not thought it possible.” 
is here. I must go, Wilhelm, and tell her | “Tt is not exactly that either,” said her 
what a glad surprise is in store for her— | mother, smiling, “but you are getting very 
doubly glad, for we saw, fortunately not/| near it now.” 
long ago, in an old newspaper, that you had | The young girl hesitated. 
been severely wounded ; and we have feared; “Is it about Wilhelm, then ?” she asked. 
terribly ever since that you had met the fate | “Ves,” 
of so many of our brave heroes. And my| “Ah! he is alive then, is he not ?” 
dear Hedwig and her girls are well, are they! “Alive and well, and promoted.” 
not? and your father? Ah! how kind he| “You are sure?” 
was to me and my child ; I shall never forget, “ Perfectly sure.” 
it. And you will remain with us a little, I; “Thank God,” she murmured, and draw- 
hope?” she asked as she was leaving the |ing her low chair to her mother’s side she 
room. | sat silent fora while. “Thank God,” she then 

“Impossible, my dear aunt. In the first repeated, with her eyes full of tears; “ we 
place, it would be dangerous for you to have had hardly dared to hope it.” 
me in your house in any other way than as) And Madame de Chavigny, laying her 
an enemy billeted upon you, and unfor-| hand upon the girl’s silken hair, told her that 
tunately we are not here in sufficientnumbers her cousin was there waiting for her, and 
to make that practicable. Besides,” he after a short delay took her to see him. 
added, glancing at an enamelled watch, which, And what a happy hour they passed in that | 
he drew from a tiny pocket close to the once dismal old parlour! 
collar of his jacket, “in little more than an What countless questions were asked and 
hour I must have my men back again at answered! what mingled memories of the 
Noyen.” past ! what bright anticipations for the future 

After seeing to Madeleine’s patient, and came to them there, and were talked over | 
ordering some refreshment to be given to the | with rapturous delight ! | 
soldiers outside, Madame de Chavigny re- ‘‘For the war must soon cease now, must 
turned to the little sa/on upstairs and to it not, Wilhelm?” asked Madame de Cha- 
Hilda, whom she found waiting for her im- vigny. 
patiently. | They say Paris will hold out till March,” 

“Oh, mamma,” she exclaimed, “I thought he answered, “and that the provinces will 
you were never coming back. I do not think | fight after the capital has surrendered.” 

I could have held out much longer. What “And do you believe that ?” 
is going on? I have been dying to go down “Certainly not; the thing is absurd. They 
and see.” have no army left to fight with.” 

Madame de Chavigny patted her little, “Do you know if there is any truth in the 
daughter on the shoulder, and then quietly report of a negotiation said to be going on 
seated herself in her former place. | between Paris and Versailles ?” 

“Eh bien!” said Hilda, “is this all the “We know no more of it than you do, but 
news you bring me?” Then, seeing her I have little doubt that if it is not true now, 
mother look grave, she added, “ Nothing it will be so before long ; indeed, the war, to 


has happened, mamma, surely ?” all intents and purposes, is over already, and 
“Yes, indeed, something has happened; | we must have peace immediately.” 

but nothing unpleasant—very much the con- ‘“ Heaven grant it !” 

trary.” “ And then, my dear aunt, you will come 


“What can it be? Pray tell me, mamma.” back to the old country, will you not? And 

“* What would be the best news you could speaking of that, may I tell my mother whom 
possibly hear ?” I have found here?” 

“News of peace? Oh! is it proclaimed “Certainly, my dear boy. I would write 
at last?” she asked, springing from her seat. myself if I knew how to get my letter sent. 
“You said this morning that you thought that I suppose you must not come back here at 
report was true.” | present to take it?” 
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“It would be imprudent to return; but“ the master’s dead. He died six weeks ago 


write immediately, and I will manage to send 
for it.” 

“If you send one of your men I fear that | 
would be as bad as coming yourself.” 

“Yes; but I have an idea. I will get| 
Madame Lebret, the innkeeper’s wife at| 
Noyen, to come for it; you may trust her. | 
She tells me she is an acquaintance of Made- | 
leine’s, and it was she who sent me here to- | 
day.” 

“‘Then your coming was not accidental? | 
T thought you had simply stopped at the first | 
house you came to on your way to ask assist- | 
ance.” | 

“Well, yes, so we did,” answered Wilhelm. | 
“ And I think Heaven came to my aid, for I} 
set out from Noyen determined to make an | 
entrance here, but very much at a loss for a | 
pretext, when one of the men, who is just out | 
of hospital, complained of his wound, and I} 
brought him here. It was a lucky chance.” | 

“ How strange it all seems! And what 
does this Madame Lebret know about us that 


| she sent you here?” 


“She knows a great deal more about you | 
than you think,—and that reminds me that | 
she has a bracelet of Hilda’s.” 

And he recounted the story of his finding | 
it in the old secretary, and how his recognising 
it as similar to one worn by his mother had 
led to his discovering them at the Volier. 

‘And I assure you that Madame Lebret is 
greatly interested in you and your affairs, and 
will be enchanted to come and fetch your 
letter. Shall I send her to-morrow ?” 

Whilst the young commandant was thus 
occupied in the sa/on, the invalid soldier was 
sufficiently recovered to have partaken of a 
comfortable meal in the kitchen, and was 
now devoting himself to Madame Jeanne, 
who, finding to her great astonishment that 
the long-dreaded Prussians were by no means 
such savages as she had been led to ex- 
pect, accepted his grateful attentions, nothing 
loth. 

“ And now, my dear,” said Pat O’Flanaghan, 
drawing Madeleine aside, “ let’s hear what all 
this means. I wouldn’t ask before her”— 
pointing his thumb over his shoulder at 
Jeanne,—“ but who is this Madame ye’re 
always talking about ? Has the ould sinner— 
bad luck to him !—been and taken another 





wife to himself, after treating the other so 
badly, or how is it? for I know the poor 
lady we used to come and see here in the 
ould times has been under the turf this many 
a day.” 





“ Hush!” said Madeleine, crossing herself, 


at Blois.” 

“The Lord be praised for that,” inter- 
rupted the Irishman; but seeing Made- 
leine’s scandalized look, “and may the saints 
guard him, honest gentleman,” he added, with 
a twinkle in his eye. 

“ And Madame,” continued his companion, 
“she never died in Italy or anywhere else. 
We found her here, Mademoiselle, and me, 


| when we came after Monsieur’s death.” 


“Lord save us! Do you mean to say that 
he has kept her.shut up here ever since that 
time?” 

“Ves; and he first hindered her from 
telling she was alive, and then made her 
believe they were all dead; but he repented 
before he died, and told his confessor, and 
that’s how we came here.” 

“Saints alive! if ever I heard the like even 
in a romance book. And she was never out 
of her mind, or anything of that kind, that 
made him do it?” 

“No more than you are now, poor lady.” 

“ Well, I always said he was a regular bad 
one, but this beats everything. Ah! there’s 
the commandant calling me, and I must be 
off ; but I hope we'll soon meet again, Mis- 
tress Madeleine. It’ll not be long before 
he’s back here again, I’m thinking, eh?” 

“Cela se pourrait bien,” she answered, 
smiling, and with a responsive wink the 
Irishman departed. 

Misfortunes, says the proverb, never come 
singly. But if this be the case, it is also true 
that one blessing often follows close upon 
another. And so it was here, for Madame de 


| Chavigny and her daughter had just finished 


their respective letters the next forenoon, 
and were still congratulating themselves on 
Wilhelm’s safety, and the happy means of 
communication opened with their friends in 
Germany, when Felix, returning from Le Mans, 
asked if he could see his mistress imme- 
diately. 

“ Oh, Felix ! you have news—quick!” cried 
Hilda, before he had even had time to speak. 

“ Ves indeed, Mademoiselle,” he said, very 
calmly, “a dépéche has just arrived.” 

“Ts it peace?” she interrupted ; “‘dites, dites 
vite. Has Paris capitulated ?” 

The shadow of a smile instantly suppressed, 
crossed the man’s grim features as he an- 
swered,— 

“Well, yes, Mademoiselle, and they say eS 

But Hilda listened to no more. “Oh, 
mamma, mamma,” she cried, throwing her- 
self into her mother’s arms, “ the war is over.” 

“Thank God if it is indeed so,” said 
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Madame de Chavigny, kissing her excitable 
little daughter, “ but let us hear more.—Well, 
Felix ?” and she turned to the man. 

“ A telegram came down early tnis morning 
from Versailles to the Prussian head-quarters, 
announcing that Paris had capitulated, and 
that an armistice of twenty-one days was 
signed last night, the 28th, between the 
Count Bismarck and M. Jules Favre.” 

“Good heavens! is it true? Can there 
be no mistake ?” 

“Oh no, Madame; I heard the reports of 
course as soon as I got into the town, so I 
went first to the prefecture and then to the 
mairie to make sure. Such crowds as there 
were everywhere ! some angry, some thankful, 
and some saying it is a trick of the Prussians 
to discourage Chanzy’s troops, and that it is 
not true. But I saw the copy of the dépéche, 
and I do not think there can be the least doubt 
of it. But that is not all, Madame; this 
Jules Favre has delivered up all the forts 
which are already occupied by the Prussians.” 

“What !” cried Hilda, “ Monsieur Jules 


we are to have peace at last?” were the first 
words which greeted her as she entered. 

‘Yes, Mesdames, thank Heaven it is true,” 
she replied : “it is dreadful no doubt to give 
up our forts to an enemy, but anything is 
better than letting this war go on month after 
month, and we are all thankful it is ended.” 
Then she restored Hilda’s lost bracelet, and 
after receiving the young girl’s grateful thanks, 
and promising to take good care of the letters 
entrusted to her, retired to take some refresh- 
ment, and to have a long talk with Madeleine 
before she took her leave. 

And a happy woman was she that night, 
when, released from her promise of silence, 
she recounted to Maitre Jacques and his 
boon companions her visit to the Volier, and 
the miraculous resuscitation of the foreign 
lady, its former chdtelaine; and long and 





| her tidings. 

| And soa temporary peace came at last to 
|the weary land, and except in the far east, 
'which for some inexplicable reason the 


loud were their exclamations of wonder at | 


| Favre has given up the forts of Paris? Why,| French minister of foreign affairs neglected 
| I thought he was the man who swore that no} at first to include in the general armistice, 
| stone of their fortresses, no inch of their | hostilities ceased, and the rival nations rested 


| territory, should ever be ceded to Prussia.” 


| Mademoiselle, he is the first to betray the | 


|upon their arms, awaiting the march of 
“And so he did, % misérable; and yet, | events. 

And now all France counted the hours till 
town and to sell the people into the hands|some more definite and certain intelligence 


_ of their enemies;” and the man ground his| should come, but four days passed over in 


| teeth as he spoke. 








vain expectation. 
“And what is to be done during this fell upon the 3rd of February, news came 
armistice?” asked Madame de Chavigny.| that M. Jules Simon had arrived the day 
“Ts the peace to be signed ?” | before at Bordeaux, and communicated the 
“They say, Madame, that there is to be a| fact that the Government of the National 


On the fifth day, which | 


National Assembly elected, who will treat 
with the Count Bismarck, and that a member 
of the Paris Government is to go to Bordeaux 
to give further explanations to his colleagues 


Defence not being considered by the German 
empire as giving sufficient guarantees of sta- 
bility, a National Assembly, freely elected by 
the entire people of France, was to be sum- 





there. In the meantime Paris is to be re-| moned at Bordeaux, with whom the conditions 
victualled.” | of peace would be negotiated and the treaty 

“ That is a blessing at least,” said Hilda;| signed. Thereupon a council had been 
“it is sad to think how the poor women and _ immediately held, which was of the stormiest ; 
children must have suffered for so many | the members of the Bordeaux Government, 
months.” |and especially M. Gambetta, being in great 

At this moment the gate bell rang out a indignation, and justly so, that the capitula- 
loud peal, an event sufficiently rare in the) tion of Paris was actually signed, not only 
old house to create a sensation at any time, | without their being consulted on the subject, 
but still more at present, when every one was | but even without their knowledge. Gambetta 
on the gu vive for news. | openly revolted against the terms of the capi- 

“Go and see who is there, Felix,” said | tulation. His impetuous southern tempera- 
his mistress. But Madeleine was before him,| ment completely blinded his judgment, for 
and as he crossed the court she was opening he must have known that it was worse than 
the gate. to Madame Jeanne Lebret, who) useless to encourage resistance at so critical a 
glanced triumphantly at him, and passed|moment; and above all, that the power 
upstairs under Madeleine’s escort. | having passed out of his hands, the elections 
“Ts it true, Madame, is it really true that, would take place with or without his appro- 
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| ending war talk of the last six months. 
| re-victualling of Paris, where the distress was 


| was a present from England. 








| greatly in the ascendant, as was proved by 
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bation. His idea of excluding all the Bona-| 
partists from the National Assembly was 
utterly illogical, coming from a leader of the 
universal suffrage party. Fortunately, the 
desire for peace had been for long so almost 
universal throughout France, that no serious 
revolutionary movement was to be feared 
even in the south, despite the many rumours 
to the contrary. 

Peace or war? that was the great interest 
of the moment ; and discussion on this mo- 
mentous subject, and on the composition of 
the National Assembly, superseded the never- 
The 


terrible, was also a topic of greatest interest. 


The first wholesome meat tasted by the| 


unfortunate Parisians was sent to them by the 
Prussians ; the second arrival of provisions 


Then the elections took place, and passed 
over more quietly than had been expected, 
except in Paris, where the democratic party, 
exasperated beyond all endurance by the 
long course of deceit practised upon them 
during the siege, and by the sudden and 
humiliating extinction of all their hopes, 
endeavoured to excite the people to further 
resistance. But the movement was fruitless ; 
the moderate party being now everywhere 


the composition of the National Assembly. 

This body, consisting of 750 members, and 
supposed to represent the sentiments of the 
nation at large (and at that time actually 
doing so), held its first meeting at Bordeaux 
on the 15th of February, on which occasion 
the weak and unworthy Government of the 
National Defence laid down the power it 
ought never to have held, and the National 
Assembly reigned in its stead. M. Jules 
Favre and his colleagues were, however, to 
remain at their divers posts till the new 
Government was fully established. 

Shortly after the armistice had commenced, 
Wilhelm von Alversleben arrived one evening 
after nightfall, alone and on foot at the Maison 
du Grand Volier. He was under orders for 
Versailles, and was to start with his cuirassiers 
next morning at daybreak, leaving a small 
body of infantry in occupation of Noyen. 

“And when, Wilhelm, shall we meet 
again?” asked Madame de Chavigny, laying 
her hand affectionately upon the young man’s 
shoulder,—‘* when and where?” 

“ At Ehrenstein,” he answered, stooping to 
kiss her still fair forehead, ‘and as soon as 
it is practicable for you to travel.” 

“But I must first go to Paris for the open- 








ing of Monsieur de Chavigny’s will. He 
must have appointed guardians for Hilda, 
who may perhaps trammel our movements 
for the next two years.” 

“« But you are certainly the natural guardian 
of your own daughter, and it seems to me 
that you will only have to prove your identity 
to obtain full powers over her; but I admit 
I am no lawyer, and may be mistaken.” 

“ And I, Wilhelm, know as little as you do 
of these law questions; we must, however, 
hope that no difficulties will be put in our 
way. Even if they desire that we should 
reside in France till Hilda comes of age, they 
cannot possibly object to her going to visit 


her relations for a short time, nor prevent | 


your all coming to see us here; so do not 
fear, my dear boy, for our future happiness 
on that account, we shall surely see each 
other soon again.” 

“And in the meantime my mother will 


write to you, and you will let her know all | 


your movements,” said Wilhelm. 

“ Certainly I will,—and there will be no 
difficulty now, I suppose, about the letters ?” 

“No, but you must send them open, and 
so, of course, write accordingly.” 

Then Wilhelm bade them adieu. 

*‘ Hilda,” he said, as he took her hand in 
his, “ you will sometimes think of me till we 
meet again, will you not ?” 

“Ves, indeed, Wilhelm, I will,” she 
answered simply, a bright blush rising to her 
cheek, 

He bent down and kissed the hand he 
held. 

“ Aufwiederschen,” he said, softly, as he did 
so. The young girl did not speak, but she 
raised her sweet eyes to his, and Wilhelm 
went his way content with what he read 
there. 

* * * * * 

Week after week then passed by, and still 
Madame de Chavigny and Hilda were forced 
to linger on at the Volier. But as the worthy 
Lovelace hath it,— 


‘* Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ;” 


and though the gloomy old house frowned 
down gloomier than ever under the grey 
leaden sky which had succeeded the bright 
ice-born sunshine of the early winter, and the 
great walls grew green and mouldy with the 
damp of the incessant rains, though no one 
ever passed the inhospitable portals to bring 
to its isolated inhabitants even an echo of 
the stir and movement of the world without, 
though fear and anxiety held sway here as 
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everywhere throughout France, and increased 
as the twenty-one days drew to a close— 
despite all and everything, it was a cheerful 
little household. Bright faces had chased 
away sadness and sorrow, and merry voices 
and gay laughter scared the owls and the bats 
from their accustomed haunts. Seen from 
without, the ghostly old chdteau remained 
unchanged ; looked at within, the transforma- 
tion was complete. The whilom prison had 
become that sweetest reflection of heaven 
upon earth, a happy home. 

It is true that Hilda in her youthful im- 
patience would count the days, and assert 
from time to time her belief that the formali- 
ties between the Prussian Chancellor and 
the ex-Government of the Defence, and the 
National Assembly would never end, and 
that her hair would be white and her eyes 
dim with age ere Paris was once more 
opened, and permission given to ordinary 
citizens to go and see after their affairs ; 


And so at last came the rgth of February, and 
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trand ; then, a few days” after, she wrote to 
the young Madame Desligny. To the addé 
she spoke of the treasure she had found, and 
thanked him from the depths of her heart for 
having so bravely urged her to undertake 
a journey, the idea of which had been so 
unwelcome to her, the result so blessed. 
When would he come and see her dear 
mother? she asked ; they waited for him im- 
patiently. 

To her friend at Angers it was more difficult 
to explain her present happy position. How 
account for the fact of her mother’s existence 
without too grievously blaming her unfortunate 
father? Here, then, the conditions upon which 
alone letters were allowed to circulate at this 
time,and which had seemed to her so cruel, now 
stood her in good stead, and she simply said 
that her dear mother, supposed to have died 
so many years ago, had been restored to her 








but | 


her dimpling smiles gave the lie to her words ; | 


in a manner little less than miraculous, and 
that they were now together at the Grand 
Volier, and only waiting till Paris should be 
‘reopened to return thither. She then con- 


the twenty-one days were expired, but the | iveyed Madame de Chavigny’s warmest thanks 
preliminaries were not yet concluded, and | for the hospitality shown to her daughter. 


despite the universal impatience the armistice 
was prolonged till the 24th, and then again to 
the 26th. 


| 


“Ts that all, do you think, mamma?” 
asked the young girl, as she paused a while 
to rest and to read to her mother what she 


Meanwhile, although travelling was as yet | had written. 


almost impracticable except for the deputies, 
whose movements were—according to orders 
—especially facilitated, letters, at least, were 


permitted to go in and out of Paris, and to, 


pass through the occupied departments. 
good use was made of the permission. Pen, 
ink, and paper were in everlasting requisition, 


And } 


| 
| 


“ Hilda, do you suppose your friend intends 
also to go to Paris?” 

“Oh yes; I know she will fly to her 
husband the moment it is possible.” 

“Will her mother be able to go with her?” 

“ Impossible, she can hardly leave her room 


| in winter.” 


| and never had so many letters been written | 


in France in so short a space of time in the} 
'we could all go on together whenever we 


memory of man; mothers imploring news 
of their soldier sons, wives of their husbands, 
sisters of their brothers. No sealed commu- 


know positively that the war is ended. 


nications could pass the lines, it is true, which | 
necessarily made these epistles short and) 


constrained ; still simply to know that our 
best-beloved was alive and well was indeed 


tidings of great joy in those days, and many a| delays and disorder in the railways. 


“What would you say to sending Felix 
with the carriage to bring her here? and then 


Do 
you think she would like it?” 
“Oh, I am sure she would. 
her saying one day that she did not know 
how she could ever manage the journey, 
travelling with so young a baby, and such 
How 


poor aching heart was fain to content itself | very good of you to think of it! she will be 
with far less than that, and to weep thankful enchanted, and her mother also,” 


tears over some blurred and blotted scrawl, 


“Write ‘then, dear, and ask her when she 


traced by the feeble hand of one, still but a | would like to come.’ 


very little way back on his toilsome journey | 


from the gates of death. As for those who| 


waited and waited, and to whom no letter 


' ever came, Heaven alone could help them 


in their desolation. 

And so the time went on slowly and 
wearily, but hopefully. 

Hilda’s first letter was to the Abbé Ber- 





Again Hilda’s patience was put to the 
proof, for all letters having to go first to 
Versailles before starting for their different 
destinations, seven days elapsed before she 
received an answer. When, however, the 
reply did arrive, it was all she could desire. 
‘“‘] write by a private hand,” said Madame 
Desligny; “an acquaintance, going on business 








I remember | 
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THE WHITE 
to Le Mans, carries this letter, and will see it 
safely delivered. 
it sooner than by the post, and I need not 
fear the eyes of spying Prussians.” Then, 
after telling them that she had heard from 
her husband in Paris, who was safe and well, 
and that her brother had been taken prisoner 
by the Prussians during the sortie of the 
1gth January, she proceeded to congratulate 
Hilda on the extraordinary discovery of her 
long-lost mother, and thanked them both 
with cordiality for their invitation. “‘ Willing 
to run all risks,” she continued, “I had urged 
my mother, immediately the armistice had 
been signed, to consent to my departure, but 
in vain. And indeed I was obliged to admit 
that travelling on our line, or indeed on any 
other except the direct one from Bor- 
deaux, or those under the foreign direction, 
was still almost impossible, and the delays 
interminable. We have had proof of this, 
for a gentleman who arrived at Angers from 
Paris, a few days ago, had been forced to go 
round by Poitiers and Niort as being the only 
available route, and had been forty-five hours 
on the road, instead of seven as in ordinary 
times. There was no alternative, then, but to 
wait, and I was almost in despair at the slow 
progress of events, when your thrice welcome 
letter arrived. I accept most willingly your 
kind offer of Felix’s escort, and will hold 
myself in readiness to start at any time, so 
as to be with you, as you desire, a day or 
two at the Volier before your departure for 
Paris. My mother is now quite reassured, 
and joins me in grateful thanks for your 
kindness. 

““ You ask me,” she continued, “what we 
are about at Angers, and I may tell you that 
of late we have been quite shaken out of our 
usual drowsy, quiet life. From the time that 
Saumur on the one hand, and Le Mans on 
the other, fell before the invaders, our town 
has been in a state of the greatest excitement ; 


a 
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| with any great overflow of hospitality. 


In this way you will get | 


Being two women alone, we have preferred pay- 
ing the necessary sum, and having the men 


| who fell to our,share lodged out of the house. 


an excitement which increased to fever heat | 
when Sable was taken in its turn, and when | 


the Prussians, drawing ever nearer and nearer, 
at last entered our department and occupied 
Durtal. Then came the armistice, and we 


From what we have seen of these troops, they 


appear by no means so worn and exhausted as | 


we had been led to expect. The horses are ina 
much worse case than the men, probably from 
the great difficulty of procuring fodder. We 
drove through the town last Wednesday, and 
were blocked up at every corner by cavalry 
dashing along one street, infantry marching 
through another, by quantities of cannon and 
mitrailleuses, and endless strings of ammuni- 
tion and baggage waggons following in their 
wake. In fact, Angers was no longer recog- 
nisable. We drove at a foot’s pace round 
the Champ de Mars, where they have estab- 


lished a species of camp. Horses were picketed | 


in every direction ; masses of many-coloured 
rugs, piles of saddles, numberless small tents, 
and quantities of stacked arms covered the 
ground far and near. 

“The soldiers were mostly occupied in culi- 
nary arrangements; round the entire outer 
edge of the square, groups were collected at 
intervals, who appeared absorbed, some in 
preparing their favourite A/aé, others in watch- 
ing the progress of the cookery. The contents 
of many of their great marmites looked quite 
tempting. The most popular dish was the 
well-beloved fot-au-feu, so dear to the French 
heart, from the king (when there is one) to 
the lowliest peasant. There it was, with its 
comfortable morsel of beef simmering in the 
midst ; there also were to be seen stewed 
ducks, fowls roasting over two sticks, fried 
potatoes, vegetables, soup, and many another 
dainty. Two men we saw plucking a fat 
goose; where had they laid hands on so 
precious a morsel ? 

“ Certainly our Government does not show 
much taste, nor can it, I should think, spend 
much of its substance on the clothing of the 
army, for among all these men there was not 
to be seen one of those handsome and taste- 
ful uniforms you have described to me as 


| giving so brilliant an appearance to the Prus- 


breathed once more. But now again, as the | 


time advances, and the question of peace or 


war remains still a problem, General Chanzy is | 
withdrawing his troops as a precautionary | 


measure from the neighbourhood of Laval on 
the direct line into Brittany, and crossing the 
country, is retreating upon Poitiers. 


| same. 


sian troops. Of course, after a fatiguing 
campaign, soldiers cannot be expected to look 
gay or gallant, as at a review; but the coarse- 
looking material and ungraceful form of 
their uniforms must always have been the 
The men themselves, also, seem to 
take no pride in their appearance, for even 


Angers, | those who have been here for several days have 


being on their line of march, is full of|not as yet given themselves the trouble to 


soldiers who are billeted in almost every) brush the mud off their boots. — 
house, and not received, as a general rule,|be an utter absence of coguetry (if I may use 


There must 
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such an expression) in the French soldiers, 
for in times of peace, as well as now, I have 
always remarked a want of cleanliness and 
order in their person and dress, and a disor- 
derly and undisciplined manner of marching 
which must necessarily take greatly from 
the prestige of a body of troops. One 
foreign costume, however, we did see, which 


was very picturesque and curious. It was 
that of the “railleurs indigénes. This regi- 


ment is composed of mounted Arabs, who 
with their scarlet hoods drawn over their 
heads, their immensely long wide red mantles, 
their red high-peaked saddles, and strongly 
marked and generally handsome countenances, 
made a sufficiently striking feature in the 
scene. I am glad, however, to have seen 
them, though I own to being considerably 
disappointed in the appearance of Monsieur 
Thiers’ vaunted army.” 

| Such was the substance of Madame Des- 
| ligny’s voluminous epistle, which Hilda re- 
| ceived on the 14th. 

_ After long consideration of the actual 
| position of affairs, and a consultation with 
Felix, they came to the conclusion that a 
renewal of the war after the armistice was 
impossible, and it was therefore determined, 
stance tenante, that Felix should go that day to 





| note from Hilda, in which she begged her 
friend to come to them with all speed. The 
young girl smiled as she thought of the silent, 
| cynical old Felix, with whose horror of every- 
| thing feminine she had formerly been made 
acquainted by Madeleine, now transformed 
into a squire of dames ; and as she gave him 
her letter she recommended the baby to his 
| special care, 

“See that it does not catch cold on the 


that age are such tender little plants.” 

“ Je ne m'y connais pas beaucoup, Mademoi- 
selle,” he grunted, “ but I will do what I can. 
Bon jour a ces dames ;” and so he took his 
departure. 

Arrived without adventure of any kind at 
Angers, he found Madame Desligny ready to 
start. But starting was not quite so simple a 
matter as he had imagined. First, he had to 
procure a /aisser passer from the fréfet of the 
town, then it had to be countersigned by the 
commandant of the Garde Nationale, these 
two functionaries being very difficult of 
access, and when found, acting with the 
exasperating slowness habitual to authorities 
in all countries, and doubly so to those in 











France. And after all, this passport would 
only take them to Sablé, that being the last 
town on the French side of the neutral ground. 
These preliminaries at last terminated, they 
set out on the morning of the 18th. 

The weather was mild, the air was soft and 
balmy, and after the long, bitter, anxious 
winter, the sweet spring sunshine seemed 
doubly welcome to the young wife hurrying 
to her husband. Arrived atthe pretty little 
town of Sablé, they passed the night at the 
grand Hétel de Notre Dame, and next 
morning proceeded on their way. 

On along a wide smooth avenue-like road, 
| between double ranges of tall poplars for 
| about two and a half leagues, when the sight 
of several bright helmets gleaming in the 
|sunshine announced that they were ap- 
| proaching the Prussian outposts at Tierce. 
| Ah ! here were the Prussians! She was now 
then going to see face to face these giant 
|warriors with whose terrible victories the 
| groaning country had rung during the last 
six months. She involuntarily stretched her 
hand towards her child sleeping on its nurse’s 
lap, then smiled at her own folly. But this 
|curious vague feeling of terror was almost 
universal at this time in France. Certainly 
at no period of the war would Adrienne 





Le Mans and obtain the necessary papers for | Desligny have really believed that one of the | 
| his journey to Angers, and then set out im-| 
| mediately. This he did, carrying with him a| 


enemy’s soldiers would tear her child from 
her, or even injure it; and yet, even after the 
strife had ceased, her first instinctive move- 


it. The prevailing idea among the great 
proportion of the French people was as 
though some supernatural agency were at 
work. They looked on helplessly and 


over the land. They gazed with a sort of 





way, my good Felix,” she said; “ children at | 


horrified admiration at the stately old king 
and his brilliant staff, much as the ancient 
woodcutters of the Black Forest may have 
done when terror-stricken they beheld the 
wild huntsman with his phantom train stream 
like a lightning flash through the glades. 
And somewhat of this superstitious fear had 
penetrated even to the educated classes. 
Men spoke of Monsieur de Bismarck with 
lowered voices and concentrated fury, not 
with the outspoken anger natural to the 
occasion. They regarded him as the Mephisto- 
pheles of the piece, the master wizard who 
stirred the hell-broth they were being com- 
pelled to swallow. No doubt that for many 
a year to come his name will be used as the 
Croguemitaine with which unruly French 
children will be terrified into unwilling obedi- 





ence to feeble authorities. How he must 











ment on seeing them had been to protect | 


wonderingly at the foreign hordes who swept | 
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laugh, the goodnatured old Teuton away there 
in his ancestral sch/oss when he reads of the 
heart-terror he inspires over the Rhine! No 
wonder, then, that the young mother trembled 
a little as for the first time she beheld the 
slaves of the demon. Could it be that she was 
just in the smallest possible degree disap- 
pointed when the two foreign sentinels who 
guarded the boundary-line simply saluted and 
waved them forward without even advancing 
to the carriage? Itmay beso. Was not the 
young princess All fair, when after an heroic 
struggle she summoned up resolution to pass 
thelions who barred the way to the enchanted 
grotto,—was she not a little humiliated to find | 
they were made of wax, and that all her 
courage had been wasted ? 

And so the Jer/ine rolled on through the 
village where every thing seemed quiet enough, 
German soldiers chatting with the French | 
women in the shops, or fishing with the 
peasants in the,river, on over the beautiful 
bridge which crosses the Sarthe, along the 








high road again towards Noyen. 
As the horses galloped past the “ Cheval | 


ness, bound on his mysterious errand to the 
Volier. And nowthe sun’shone, and the war was 
over—or so they hoped,—and the old place 
so long abandoned to haunting memories of 
suffering and crime would be ringing with 
gay young voices and baby laughter. How 
strange it all seemed ! 

Meanwhile the gallant greys approached 
their destination, and Hilda in a fever of excite- 
ment begged Madeleine for the third or fourth 
time to open the gate and look down the 
road. This time she re-entered the court 
nodding and smiling. “They are coming, 
Mademoiselle,” she called out, and Hilda 
flew from the balcony downstairs to the gate, 
and was there waiting in readiness when 
the carriage arrived to throw herself into her 
friend’s arms. This little effusion over, she 
presented her to her mother, who had fol- 
lowed at more leisurely pace ; and then the 
baby had to be seen to, and so amid much 
talking and kissing they entered the house 
together. And that evening the two girls 
tried to sing the Marseillaise to the accom- 
paniment of the old spinet, laughing till 



































Blanc” Madame Jeanne, ever alert, appeared|the tears came to their bright eyes at its 
at the door, and recognising Felix bestowed | horrible discords, and the baby crowed with 
upon him a gracious but somewhat satirical | delight, thinking it was all got up for its 
salutation. 
waved his whip in answer and wished her| sitting quietly by the fire and comparing the 
good day—and Jeanne Lebret stood looking | present with the terrible past, looked on and 
after him through the slanting sunshine, | smiled with a blessed contentment, more pro- 
thinking of that December time scarcely two| foundly happy even than they. 

months before, when the Government had} And sothe old mansion of the Grand Volier 
fled to Bordeaux, and the Prussians were forgot its morose misanthropy, and once 
advancing ever farther and farther into France, | more held glad and welcome guests within 
and when this same man had dashed past with | its long inhospitable walls. , 

closed blinds, through rain and sleet and dark- 
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CHAPTER II.—A VISIT TO AN OLD cuateav, | With spinning or embroidery, behind the 
| narrow windows which pierced the massive 
Lookinc back through the mists of centuries| walls of their tower? Little that was fresh 
the life of a chdtelaine seems decidedly pic-| came near them but rain and snow, winter 
turesque, what was it to those whose lot it | storms and summer airs, an attack or sally 
was to see it close at hand? Sometimes [| must have been a delightful break in the dead 
imagine grey and objectless, just a little |level of their lives, giving them a chance of 
dreary, its romance not so striking as it seems} wounds or broken bones to mend either for 
from our point of view. The men had their| friend or foe. It is ever true— 
skirmishes, their horses, their carouses,— 
what had the women? Without an escort 
they rarely dared to ride abroad ; what did 
they think of while their fingers were busied | 
VIII. 


“ The past will always win 
A glory from its being far, 
And round into the perfect ‘star, 
We saw not as we walked therein.” 
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With a grave smile the coachman | special benefit, whilst Madame de Chavigny, | 
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I had always longed to see what the chateau 
life of to-day is like, and was made happy 
by an invitation to accompany Madame ona 
visit to her mother, whose home was an old 
chateau in the Jura, We left home early one 
morning, Madame, her two little children, 
and myself, in a green carriage hung round 
with leather curtains and drawn by two mad 
little ponies; our kind coachman looped 
them back most carefully, but still they shut 
out a good deal of fresh air, and left only a 
triangular opening in front through which to 





first between his ears, then on the very point 
of his moist nose, evidently to their mutual 
satisfaction. 

Madame B——, turned on the threshold, 
and taking my hand in her disengaged one 
led me in, kissing me on both cheeks, and 
welcoming me once more in hospitable phrase 
and fashion to her beautiful home. 

A great hall, the early morning sun poured 
bright over its uneven flags, and lit up the 
grim old family portraits, the mighty spears 
and battle-axes, and the clumsy rusted guns 
of a day later, yet long gone by ; it shone on 





























enjoy the lovely drive which brought us| 
every moment nearer to what Madame calls|the heavy roughly-carved benches placed 
“our own blue Jura;” her girlhood was spent | against the wall, and lit up at the farther end 
in one of their loveliest valleys, where this old | a tall stand of flowers, carnations, roses, pink, 
chateau to which we were going nestles. | crimson, white and yellow—the one bit of 
The country grew wilder and more beautiful | to-day in a world of long ago, the latter 
with every mile we passed, the last two or|symbolized by the dark glossy ivy leaves 
three we drove along a road cut in the moun-| which were trained about the stand and fell 
tain side, wide and well kept, but with a sheer | in long trailing wreaths to the floor. At this 
descent on one hand of a couple of hundred | moment a side door opengd, and another 
feet, on the other the mountain wall. We|bit of nineteenth century life appeared, 
looked down through the branches of fir, and| Mademoiselle Diane, the one unmarried 
mountain ash at the little village far below; } daughter still in the old home ; a tali stately 
its red roofs clustered round the large old girl, her crisp muslin dress tucked up to 
church once belonging to a monastery—the | escape the dew of the garden, carrying in 


mill-wheel turning in the rushing river, the| her outstretched arms an enormo us dishof 
She is not so lovely 


figures of the labourers in the fields, the long | freshly gathered fruit. 
country carts drawn by teams of oxen, all) as my own Madame, but fresh, fair, tall, with 
looked like toys in the distant bird’s-eye | candid biue eyes and a diadem of fair plaits 


view; but here were the red towers of} crowning her stately head. In a moment 
Madame’s old home, we each held a little} her dish of fruit was deposited on the nearest 
child up to catch the first glimpse of /z ‘bench, and she was welcoming us with 
grandmere, and Ja tante Diane. We had left; Madame’s own sweet voice and merry laugh. 
home so early that we were not yet expected, | We were conducted up the wide oaken stair- 
and we drove through the massive iron gates, | case into the first of twolarge salons with Louis 
which stood open, and up the short drive} Quatorze furniture, everything down to the 
without seeing anybody but an old man cross- | faded satin covering of the gilded chairs, per- 
ing the lawn from the well with his great} fectly preserved, though time had stolen the 
water filled cruche on his back. ur first| brightness from the colours of the embroi- 
weicome was irom the big house-dog which} dery. Pictures painted two centuries ago 
lay sunning himself on the steps before the} hung on the walls with elaborate pieces of 
great door. The short deep bark of strangled | embroidery on white satin, worked by fingers 























delight with which he greeted a daughter of 
the house, brought our hostess to the door; 
before we could alight, she was beside the car- 
riage offering a hand of welcome to the 
stranger, then turning with delight to her 
daughter and the babies, By this time, two 
servants, a grey-haired man and a maid, were 
busy taking our wraps and portmanteaus 
from the carriage. Madame la grandmére 
led the way into the house, carrying little 
Rosalie and stopping every minute to kiss 
the rosy- face, half shy, but quite demure, 
while Gabrielle, whose visits were frequent, 
made herself quite at home, beginning by 
kissing the great dog in a systematic fashion, 








which had perhaps mouldered for seventy 
years; then pale drawings in pencil and 
sepia of a later generation, and among them 
the photographs and water-colours of to-day. 
The queer long-legged spinet, with its 
tarnished gilding and inlaying of curious 
devices, stood opposite a handsome rosewood 
piano, and great bowls of rare antique china 
were filled with lilies and roses freshly 
gathered. The prettiest déjedner was pre- 
pared on a small round table in one of the 
tall narrow windows, chocolate, cakes, and a 
silver basket piled with plums, purple and 
golden, enormous cherries, a sfécia/ité of the 
chateau orchard, apricots and peaches all 
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nestling among vineleaves of freshest green. | frills and white ribbons, under which her silver 
The windows were curtained in white muslin, | hair lay smoothly above her dark well-defined 
the outer shutter closed as is the custom in| brows and bright dark eyes, the busy, worn 








| the fun and 


Switzerland during the hot summer days, 
long pencils of golden light fell through the 
crevices on the dark polished floor, and the 
figures of the children as they ran hither and 
thither until aunt Diane called them with 
laughing eyes and threatening forefinger to 
order and breakfast. After we had break- 
fasted and changed our dresses, we went into 
the garden, a triangular garden, which must 
have been at one time the inner courtyard, 
the massive castle walls shut it in on two 
sides, on the third a little chattering river 
divided it from the meadows and orchards. 
It was a garden like Corisande’s, bright with 
old-fashioned fragrant flowers.» Roses of 
every shade, from pure white to purple- 
crimson, carnations, pinks, golden wallflowers 
and nasturtiums, velvet pansies, asters of 
every colour, geraniums, hollyhocks, and 
flaunting sun-flowers ; the massive walls and 
towers, their rough old stones covered with 
patches of rose, gold and emerald, where 
lichens, stone-crop, and moss_ had painted 
them, and dainty ferns sprouted from their 
crevices, shut in a lovely bloom of colour. 
Mademoiselle Diane was detained indoors 
by household cares, for the lady of the castle 
has no sinecure, she is all we understand the 


| chdtelaine of old to have been, and in this 


instance, has the added responsibilities con- 
nected with the management of the farm; 
hers was the head which directed and planned 
the work, though, of course, she had abun- 
dance of hands to carry out her orders. 

That was the first of many happy mornings 
passed in that garden in pleasant talk, and 
pleasant readings, while the children played 
in sight of the shady nook where we sat 
among the roses. Sometimes we read aloud, 
often a play of Moliére, each taking a part, 
Madame la Grandmére reading with more 
grace and spirit than any of us, and enjoying 
satire thoroughly — indeed 
thoroughness in everything—whether work or 
play, is a national characteristic of the Swiss. 

I remember one morning in particular, 
Madame P——, was out with her children) 
visiting some old friends, Madame le grand- 
mére with her great work-basket by her side, 
was busy in darning a damask tablecloth ; 
such darning—theweb stretched on a marble 
egg, the darn following the pattern, and when | 
finished something to wonder at. Her slender | 
figure in a soft grey dress and white muslin | 
kerchief fastened at the throat by a tiny pearl | 
brooch, a cap of clearest muslin, with dainty, 


_hands where the two wedding rings, her own 
/and that of her dead husband, hung loosely ; 
she was a perfect impersonation of that good 
old word gentlewoman, in her simple dress 
and homely occupation as patrician in word 
and gesture as any crowned queen. Made- 
moiselle Diane, whom I always thought so 
well named, with her upright bearing and 
fearless frank eyes, her quick capable manner, 
sat beside me on the low mossy bank which 
bounded the river, taking a lesson in the 
mysteries of English point, her light print 
morning dress, as immaculately fresh as if she 
had not come from a long morning in store- 
room and closet, I for my own share of work 
idly dropping rose leaves on the swift current 
and watching them disappear under the little 
wooden bridge a few yards away. 

“ What a perfect life it is!’’ I said at last, 


'“T should like to know the story of the 


years gone by, what was life like in this 
peaceful, lovely garden, where we are so 
happy? Is it not difficult to realise that 
these old walls have ever looked on fierce 
soldiers, on fighting and cruelty, on pain and 
death ?” y 

The old lady looked up, “ Ah! my dear, 
we need not go back so far to seek a contrast, 
Diane and I have passed many and many a 
sorrowful hour here. I sat here first as a 
bride, then a young wife and mother, every 
corner of our old garden is full of memories, 
here my children have played as babies, have 
worked and talked and read and sung with 
merry parties of their friends, one by one they 
have gone away from me to other homes ; my 
husband stayed longest, but he too has gone, 
and now we sit, Diane and I, happy and 
thankful, but never again can the bright days 
of long ago return. And,” she went on after 
a pause, “Pain and wounds and _ fierce 
soldiery, have we not seen all that too, Diane, 
in the old garden?” and the busy hands fell 
idly on her lap, while the dark eyes took a 
sad far-away look, as though she saw some- 
thing which we could not. 

And then amid the sunshine and perfume 


of that summer day, mother and daughter told 


me a tale so sad of that terrible “ war 
winter,” as it is called, when the broken 
army of Bourbaki, a mere disorderly crowd 
of wretched, suffering, undisciplined men and 
boys, crossed the frontier at Pontarlier, and 
poured, to the number of 80,000, through 
the snowy passes of the Jura and Cote d’Or 
mountains, one continuous stream of human 
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pain and suffering flowing through the quiet 
Vaudois valleys. 

They told me how one bitter February day, 
when the windows, even in their warmed 
rooms, were coated thickly with ice, when 
sitting close to the stove with warm wraps, 
they still shuddered and ached with a cold 
more intense than any which in the memory 
of any one living had visited Switzerland; 
how the rumour came that the broken army 
was coming, and would be there before night. 
No one knew how or whence it came, it 
seemed as if in some mysterious fashion the 
air had carried it. No one really believed it at 
first, but as the day passed it gained credit, 
though no one could give a particle: of proof 
of its truth ; no one thought of going to bed, 
the fires were kept up in every house, and} 





exception of Madame and a couple of ser- 
vants, who remained toeceive any sufferers 
whom her husband might think fit to send 
back to be cared at the chateau), and headed 
by Mademoiselle and her father, all carrying 
vessels filled with hot soup and coffee, and 
bottles of wine and brandy, went down to the 
church, which was opened and lighted. They 
described, as only eye-witnesses could, the 
scene inside, where great fires had been hastily 
lighted on the stone pavement, throwing a 
fitful lurid light through the large cathedral- 
like building, while a candle here and there 
twinkled out, fire and candle alike struggling 
vainly with the intense cold and black dark- 
ness, throwing a fitful light on a scene never 
to be forgotten. Thousands of soldiers in all 
stages of misery, wounded and frostbitten, 


they waited in suspense, which grew more|some crowding round the fires, others had 
painful as the hours crept by, till suddenly | fallen as they stood on the cold hard pave- 
through the midnight stillness rang out sharp | ment, some crouched together at the foot of 
and clear the bells of the village-church. No | pillars, with wild, hungry eyes looking out of 
question was needed, they knew too well | deathly white faces, but unable even to stretch 
what the peal meant; but almost simul-/an asking hand towards the stores of food 
taneously with the first clash a messenger | which were being distributed, even the poorest 
from the village arrived breathless to nonce ah bringing his offering. Those who 
shelter, aid, food, the first of the fugitives had | had still energy enough to move scarcely 














already reached the village. At once ae 
gates were thrown open, fresh fuel thrown on | 
the great fires already kindled in hall and) 
kitchen, great kettles of soup and coffee pre- 
pared. Her first realization of all that was 
to come, Mademoiselle told me, was when 
passing the open hall door she caught sight of 
a soldier’s horse standing outside; she saw 
it standing, gathered together as it were, the 
poor head drooping to meet the feet, the 
bridle hanging loose, every breath a quiver 
of pain, dark blood-stains visible on the 
snow beside it. She told me that then and 
there she threw aside what a moment before 
she had been so eagerly busy with, flew her- 
self to the stables where the farm labourers 
were busy in preparing food for the horses, 
seized a vessel of smoking food, and herself 
ran back to the poor thing and stayed beside 
it till her father found her there standing bare- 
headed, crying over and caressing it, and 
drew her-in out of the bitter midnight snow 
and wind, the intense cold which she had not 
felt. They described the passing of the army 
slowly, painfully, in the profoundest silence, 








spoke a word, but followed, silent and cowed, 
a ragged, broken-spirited crowd, to fall and 
lie without word or movement on the heaps 


of straw and hay, the beds improvised by | 


these good Samaritans, while rough hands 
grew tender as they removed the tattered, 
soaked, frozen fragments of what had once 
been boots from the poor bleeding frostbitten 
feet, and held food to the lips to which too 
often it came too late. 


that “home of ordered peace,” with the 
vivid touches of description, the tender pity, 
the passionate indignation of the speakers. 
That night was the beginning of long weeks 
of suffering and endurance, brightened by 


I wish I could give | 
the story as I heard it in that sunny garden, | 


noble deeds of self-sacrifice and generosity. | 


The next morning those who could continue 
the march set out, still miserable and weary, 
but helped and comforted, for Orbe, the 
next halting-place ; but how many were left ? 
Some who needed no further care; only to be 
laid away in the quiet mountain graveyard to 


sleep their last long sleep ; the soft snow soon | 


covered over the new graves where stranger 








over the snowy road, no attempt even at|hands had buried them ; but others were left, 
keeping any order of march, simply a strag-|and poured in for the next few days, who 
gling, hopeless crowd passing like dark | made Jarger demands on the tender charities 
shadows in a never-ending stream. © They | of those amongst whom they had so suddenly | 


told me how with a cart laden with hay, straw | appeared. Cases of frostbite, ghastly wounds, | i 


and fuel, baskets of food, bundles of clothing, | fever, small-pox, all were there, and needed 


the whole household turned out, (with the 
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help, and too surely repaid the kind nurses | E 
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by loading the air with infection. Through |as a rule, well mounted, muffled in furs, with 
the remainder of that terrible winter sickness | money in their purses and jewels on their 
and death made dreadful ravages in the little | fingers, caring only for their own comfort, 
community ; the graves bearing the date of) leaving their men to the care of the Swiss, 
that spring outnumber those of the three | not even affecting an interest in them. 

preceding. At the chdteau, as at the par-| The name of Henri Dunant, the young 
sonage and in the church, many were shel- | Swiss student who, in a holiday tour, coming 
tered and nursed back to life, but always the | to the field of Solferino after the battle, gave 
memories of those dark days remain to haunt himself up to do his utmost to ‘help the 
the sunny garden paths, where, as spring! wounded who were almost uncared for, will 
brought back new life and hope, the snows| be long remembered. The Genevan Con- 
melted, and the fresh green of a new year| vention, which was a means of preserving 
began to brighten the bowed figures who, thousands of lives in the Franco-Prussian war, 
crept painfully along, some maimed, all weak | owes its existence to him; and it was the 
and worn. Then when the last convalescent | same spirit which actuated his countrymen in 
had departed, the kindly host who had given | that winter of 1870. It is a fashion to decry 
so largely and worked so eagerly was no | the Swiss as a nation of innkeepers, who look 
longer,what he had been; the righteous in-/on all travellers as their prey, and are ex- 








| dignation over the soldiers’ sufferings, and the | tortioners and unjust; and it may be—nay, 
| selfish indifference of the great majority of | it must be, in a measure true of the class with 








| the officers, the daily and hourly contact) which the tourist comes most in contact, who 


with suffering, which, great as it was, was|are spoilt by the very people who decry 
but a wavelet in the sea of anguish which no! them; but the Swiss people, the body and 
human hand could stem, had robbed him of| soul of the nation, are what they have ever 
rest and broken down his physical strength. | been, brave, loyal to God and their country, 
Long after the last soldier had left, blessing | carrying themselves with the sturdy inde- 
and thanking their preservers to the last,| pendence which has been to them a surer 
pressing round them, kissing their hands, their | rampart all these centuries from the greedy 
very clothes, in a passion of gratitude, his | nations round than their mountains; yet full 
nights were sleepless ; he was pursued by the | of gentlest courtesy, and a hospitality free and 
memories of those weeks; and when illness | gracious, the same in the cottage of the poor 
came, he had not strength to battle against | peasant and the rich propriéaire. ; 

it. He lies now in the little graveyard, close} But to return to life in the chd¢eau : we dined 
by the long line of French soldiers’ graves, | at half-past twelve; the dinner, with its nu- 
each marked by a filigree iron cross, bearing|merous courses, being just what I have 
the name, birthplace, and date of him who | described in my first paper, afterwards we had 
lies below. I visited the graves ; at the head | coffee out of doors, or sometimes called on 
of each an evergreen shrub is planted, and | friends in the neighbourhood, and shared the 
on the green mounds grow homely flowers, | afternoon café, which is quite a Swiss institu- 
-——heart’s-ease, lavender, double daisies. tion ; sometimes we drove out; but oftenest 

It was with sad hearts we stood there and | the afternoon was spent in long rambles in the 
talked of those who rested beneath ; but infi-; pine woods. Little Gabelle was always of 
nitely sadder were the unspoken thoughts of/ the party, often terrifying me exceedingly by 
the, thousands and thousands whose last| the freedom with which she was allowed to 
agonies were untended, unpitied, who rest|run the risk of being dashed to pieces; at 
uncoffined, whose graves unhallowed by a| first I used to grow cold and sick when I 
prayer; of the hearts that were broken, the| saw this baby of three years hovering on the 
lives sacrificed, the agonies endured, and for| brink of precipices, but her mother said, 
what ? laughingly,— 

A large average of Bourbaki’s army was; “She is a Swiss, and must learn as we have 
composed of boys, mere undrilled country | done to be sure-footed and fearless. I never 
lads, many not over fifteen years of age;|remember being conscious of being taken 
their outfits and accoutrements a cheat and | caré of, though I am sure my mother watched 
mockery ; the rags which hung to their poor| over me as I do over Gabelle, without saying 
bleeding feet, the remains of the so-called | anything about it.” “ube 
military boots, were mere imitations of leather| ‘There was no school visiting ; the teachers 
in lacquered paper ; of this I was assured by|of the poor schools are all appointed and 
more than one gentleman who had seen and | paid by Government, attendance compulsory, 
handled them. The officers were said to be, and no amateur teachers allowed ; French, geo- 
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graphy, history, grammar, arithmetic, singing, 
and elementary drawing are taught in schools of 
the lowest grade ; all these, with the addition 
of German and English, are taught in those 
of the second. Mademoiselle had a class of 
young girls who met at the chdteau every 
Sunday afternoon for religious instruction, 
and she visited and was welcomed in every 
cottage, nursed the babies, petted the children, 
chatted with the old people; but unless in 
cases of,illness there seemed to be little ac- 
tual need of material help. _I visited with her 
many cottages, but all had a well-to-do air, 
and received us with much warmth and 
courtesy, chatting over their affairs with Made- 
moiselle Diane, who seemed on confiden- 
tial terms with the whole village, but very 
rarely making a request. Of course this was 
country life ; in the towns there is want and 
poverty, and no lack of kindly help and 
sympathy. 

** Mother,” said Mademoiselle one morn- 
ing, “to-morrow is the day fixed for the 
mountain véunion. I have just met M. le 
Pasteur; he and Madame intend going, 
several other clergymen have arranged to 
meet at the first cha/et and go up together ; 
I should like to go, and,” turning to me, 
“you would enjoy it so much if you are not 
afraid of the climb ; it is quite a four hours’ 
march, but the path is good, and our clergy- 
man is a capital guide, he knows every 
cranny in our mountains ; and we might have 
the carriage to meet us in the evening, the 
road is practicable for some distance.” 

Then she told me how many farmers who 
held mountain farms lived with their house- 
holds far up the mountains all the year, and 
in addition to these the dairy farms required 
the presence of numbers of peasants who 
went up in spring, to return to the valleys 
late in the autumn. During the summer 
they were occupied in attending to the cattle, 
milking, making butter and cheese; they 
could not come down to church ; and if their 
pastors did not occasionally bring the service 
up to them they should have had no oppor- 
tunity of public worship whatever ; and to- 
morrow was the day fixed on for the réunion, 
as it is called, in the mountain nearest to us. 
Of course I was delighted with the idea of 
going, promised not to be tired and went to 
bed quite happy in the thought of a four 
o’clock breakfast and the Sabbath day’s 
journey. 

At five next morning Mademoiselle Diane 
and I, with fourteen little girls between the 
ages of ten and fifteen, who formed her Sun- 
day school, set off under the guidance and 


| 





guardianship of M. le Pasteur Lefort and his 
wife. Each of us carried our own special 
dinner strapped up with a waterproof, for in- 
tense as the heat was in the valleys, we were 
sure to meet keen breezes higher up. We 
were a cheery band of pilgrims. For some 
miles after we left the high road the track led 
through a pine wood, with here and there a 
farmstead ; but the higher we ascended the 
rarer these became. At seven o’clock they 
were all left behind ; we emerged from the 
shadowy wood, and our real toil began. The 
sun was already hot, and the narrow path 
rough and stony ; indeed, I could distinguish 
no path at all, but M. Lefort led the way with 
unhesitating certainty; in spite of the heat 
and steepness of the road which made our 
progress often literally a climb, I felt less 
tired than I have often felt sauntering through 
a Warwickshire lane. The pure stimulating 
mountain air has an invigorating effect which 
makes the heart beat faster and more lightly, 
and gives elasticity to step and spirit. 
Monsieur Lefort, geologist, naturalist, bota- 
nist, was a perfect guide, finding treasures 
of fern, moss, ‘and flower, and discoursing 
charmingly about all. Now we had reached 
a second belt of pines, and sat down in their 
shade for a second breakfast of bread and 
fruit. The sun had risen just high enough to 
turn the straight glossy trunks of the pine 
trees to gold, and to glorify the wood flowers 
at their feet, while the great branches over- 
head hung in a soft purple gloom through 
which the daylight scarcely looked. Such 
flowers! patches of deepest blue where the 
wild hyacinths crowded their pretty bells 
below the trunk of a bronze-shafted pine 
round which clung a wild vine with trailing 
branches of green and tawny purple, heavy 
with scarlet lustrous berries; everywhere the 
rosy snow of the wax-like flower which bears 
the name of Linnzus, the Swedish naturalist, 
mixed with the purple and gold of the wild 
heart’s-ease. Then below, the mountain slope 
covered with rough boulders, grey and russet, 
varied with heathy slopes bright with early 
dew, and deeper still the valley, its life all 
veiled away behind a lake of silver haze; so 
high we were that not even a bird’s song 
broke the perfect beautiful Sabbath stillness 
of that summer morning. It seemed very 
good to be there ; far up above world’s dust 
and dimness, close to Him who is the 
Strength of the hills,” lifted for a little far 
above the life of the great busy world in 
which we had all our own special work await- 
ing us; it was a bird’s-eye view, not only for 
the natural eye, but for the soul’s eye as well ; 
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and sitting apart the mountain told its lesson 
in silent teaching to who would listen. M. 
Lefort brought me a tuft of moss he had just 
gathered, which there are no colour names to 
describe ; jewels give the idea of brilliance and 
intensity, ruby, amethyst, topaz, emerald; but 
what can picture the bloom and softness of 
that handful of loveliness, with snow-white 
shadowy blossoms of the weest flower I had 
ever seen, rising like a silvery film above and 
through the dainty spires! Before we went on 
the children, led by Mademoiselle, sang the 


morning hymn, their voices ringing out| 


sweetly and shrilly, rousing an echo far above ; 
and then we went on, always higher and 
higher, through the mountain peace. 
day grew later we came now and again on 


farmsteads and wooden chda/ets, the chimneys | 
of the former all guarded with doors which | 


shut across the top at night to keep the snows 
from drifting down to the hearth ; all the roofs 


As the] 


threes, the fasteurs consulting and turning 
the leaves of their hymn-books. At last 
one raised his hand as a signal, there was a 
moment’s flutter and bustle, then a great hush, 
all rose, and the men bared their heads while 
prayer was offered. It began with thanks- 
giving for having been allowed to meet there ; 
for the glorious summer, every day of which 
was a blessing, ripening the crops, enrichitig 
the land, promising full garners for the autumn. 
| Then prayer followed for a blessing on, this ser- 
vice among the hills, on the lonely mountain 
homes, on the flocks and herds, on their 
loved country ; and then a hymn rose solemnly 
and sweetly,— 











| 
“ TEternel est mon Berger.” 

| The words so suited to the scene and singers, 
the quaint old French tune, the voices rising 
| and falling in harmony, shut in on every side 
| by the everlasting hills ; it was a leaf from the 





weighted with great stones to keep them from| grand old story, when their forefathers in 
blowing off ex masse in winter storms. We/| danger and in patient faith had worshipped 
passed great herds of cattle whose bells broke | God among those very mountains. Thank 
the silence cheerily, and above and below us| God, none now dared make them afraid. 
moving dots on the mountain paths showed| The place and gathering preached the best 
our fasteurs that their congregations were all|sermon of the day; it told of another long 
hastening to the rendezvous. As the mist|ago, more than eighteen hundred years gone 
which had hitherto veiled the mountain tops| by, when the poor, the unwise, the weary and 
lifted, it left the rich deep grass silvered with | heavy-laden, gathered “ from far” to hear the 
heavy dew, exquisitely pretty in the sunlight,| words of One “who spake as never man 
but soaking through the most sensible of | spake,” and when, “there being much grass 
mountain boots. At a few minutes before ten| in the place,” He made the men sit down: 
we were crossing a /errasse very near the sum-| At twelve o’clock the service ended, the 
mit; masses of mountain shag made every} congregation broke into groups exchanging 
step difficult, and the mountain breeze made} neighbourly greetings, and soon the little 
us all glad of our wraps. A sudden turn| valley was dotted over with picnic parties ; 
round a great rock, and then a picture. | ours found a shady nook, and /aséeur, ladies, 
A tiny glen, a cleft where two great peaks|and peasants, we dined most sociably toge- 
divided, its sides covered with fir and scarlet- | ther. 
berried mountain ash, the ground, in the cup-} At two o'clock a second service commenced 
like hollow, with softest greenest grass, through | with a baptism, then followed several sermons. 
which flashed a little stream of purest water,!The Lutherans are not of George Herbert’s 
a mere baby rivulet, and all about family| mind, that “ praying’s the end of preaching ;” 
groups, the white-haired grandfathers in blue | their services are almost entirely composed of 
jacket and silver-buttoned scarlet waistcoat,|sermons and hymns. I was sitting on the 
leaning on a trusty staff; the grannies in their| very edge of the crowd, and when the third 
tidy dresses of homespun, with a great shady | minister rose and gave out his text, I felt so 
hat tied over theircrimped cap ; fathers,mothers, | tired—we had risen at four o’clock and walked 
sons and daughters, grown up; and little child-| for nearly five hours—that I went softly away 
ren, who had made the journey on father’s| and found a mossy bank out of sight, where 
back and in mother’s arms, sitting in groups,|I curled myself up and fell fast asleep, till 
eating, chatting, laughing, bathing heated| Mademoiselle came to look for me an hour 
faces in the cold stream. We enjoyed another| afterwards. At six we set off on our home- 
picnic and then took our places, making| ward road, stopping at the first cidéet to buy 
carpets of our waterproofs. ‘fhe clergymen} milk. Two hours’ walking brought us to 
assembled on a kind of natural platform under | where the carriage was waiting, driven by the 
a spreading ash in the middle of the dell ;| crabbed old serving man, who had been “in 
stragglers were still dropping in by twos and| the family ” for forty years, who treated us all 
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as.if we were children, and settled who was 
to drive and who to walk, without any refer- 
ence to our opinions. 

I was at once elected to a seat, with a kind 
of pitying kindness, as an outer barbarian 
who could not be expected to have Swiss 
endurance, We were soon packed in; it was 
delightful to lean lazily back and watch the 
evening shadows gather on field and hill, 
the picturesque groups round the cottage 
door and the fountains, in the few villages we 
passed ;"before we drove into the courtyard 
the daffodil sky had changed to pure dark 
green, and the stars were twinkling every 
moment more brightly in its crystal depths ; 
we found the Mesdames sitting on the steps 
together, glad to have us safely home, and 
only allowing us to go to our rooms when 
we promised to come down in ten minutes 
to the “ high tea” awaiting us in the sadie-d- 
manger, 

The next morning was our last. ‘Monsieur 
drove over to breakfast, and was very deter- 
mined to take his wife back with him in the 


we had intended, and were both happy to 
go back; but it was sad, as every ending 
must be sad. For me it was all but im- 
possible that I should ever return, though 
I hoped to meet my kind hostess again. I 
had learned to love everything about the 
chdteau, even the grim old soldier in woolly 
wig and coat of mail, and his jovial brother 
in red velvet and point lace, who hung in 
my bed-room and who had seemed disagree- 
ably large and addicted to much staring on 
my arrival. I bid both a kind good-bye as 
I looked a last look round my quaint chamber 
—like all the rest of the house, a piquant 
blending of old and new, with antique pic- 
tures and carved mirror frame, its chintz-cur- 
tained bed, with a counterpane of greenish 
white satin richly embroidered, fit for the bed- 
room of a queen. Loving good-byes and we 
drove away, leaving our hostesses and little 
Gabelle on the steps, the latter waving her 
make-believe pocket handkerchief and crying, 
“ Au’voir”’ as long as we could see her. 
U. B, K. 





evening ; indeed, we had stayed longer than! 





THE WA 


“ WHEREFORE dost Thou, O Saviour, hither 
stray, 

With patient steps along the cold dark 
way Pp” 


“TI come, O wandering child, to seek Mine 
own, 
Far from My fold, weary and all alone.” 


“Saviour, long have I strayed, no light have 
I! 


Bleetling and faint, upon the ground I lie!” 


“Poor sinful child! bought by a love un- 
told, 
I come to bear thee back into My fold.” 


“Saviour, the way is hard, my feet are 
sore ; 

Methinks I ne’er shall reach yon shining 
door.” 


“My child, lean all thy feeble strength on 


e I 
With free forgiving love I carry thee.” 


“‘ Saviour, my heart is broken, fain I try 
To hide in Thy loved arms my streaming 


a eye.” 








NDERER. 


| “ Child of My love, I gave my life for thee, 
|All thy past wanderings blotted out shall 
be.” 


“Saviour, wherefore this melting, breaking 
love? 

Why should my cold weak heart such pity 
move?” 

“Child of My heart, all the blest songs on 
high 

Stir not My love like one poor lost one’s 
cry.” 

“Saviour, I see once more the narrow way ; 

O let me never, never from it stray.” 





‘ae — of My love, I place thy wandering 
eet 

Once more beside the waters cool and 
sweet.” 


“Saviour, my heart is Thine, for ever 
Thine! we 
My life, my soul, I all to Thee resign !” 


“ My child, keep evermore thy gaze on 


Me; 
In life, in death, Mine thou shalt ever be.” 
M. 
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NOTES ON PERSIA. 


No. X.—THE NATIONAL PROSPECTS. 


In Persia, as in all savage and semi-civilized | 
countries, the profession of arms is considered 
the: only one suitable for a‘man of birth and 
breeding, and all others are held in contempt. 
The chiefs of the military tribes may be termed 
the hereditary nobility. The monarch, says 
the historian of Persia, mays by his influence 
or direct power, alter the succession by plac- 
ing a younger son or brother at the head; 
but the leader of a tribe must be of the family 
of their chiefs. The title of Kdaan is conferred 
on, such persons, and whem the father is in 
favour at court a son is often honoured with 
the title when his birth is announced, but the 
younger sons or nephews seldom obtain it 
till they are. enrolled in the king’s guards, or/| 
have performed some service. ‘The manners 
of this class, even when softened by long 
residence at court, always retain the haughty 
superciliousness of men who consider the 
sword as the only honourable profession. 
They are, as a rule, not so polished and well- 
educated as the civil servants of the crown 5| 
and much of their time is devoted to martial 
exercises and field sports. 

Agha Mahomed Khan, the founder of the | 
present Kajir dynasty, treated his were 
with more liberality and _ indulgence, 





eat of the same food. The monarch instantly 
commanded him to desist. ‘“ Eat as muchas 
you like of your rich pillaus and fine sweet* 
meats,” said he, “ but never again let me see a 
meerza* like you touch the food of my 
soldiers.” The minister thus heard ‘himself 
condemned to eat only good and delicate 
viands, while the military chiefs and soldiers 
that sat around felt it as a distinction to live 
on a coarse diet which their sovereign shared, 
and from the very taste of which he had just 
debarred one of the first civil officers in the 
realm. 

Agha Mahomed was careful that his soldiers 
received their pay and provisions regularly ; 
and though he enforced the strictest obedience, 
and sternly repressed plundering, occasionally 
permitted them great licence on the capture 
of a town. 

On one occasion several women and 
children of the first families of Kerman, were 
brought away by the troops when that city 
was sacked. Some of the principal inhabitants, 
anxious to recover their families, obtained the 
mediation of one of the most revered of the 
priesthood, who had great influence with the 
king. Though Sheikh Mahomed Lahsaee, if 
any man, could have moved the Shah to 






than any other class of his subjects. His| accede to the prayer of the unfortunate peti- 
contempt of luxury was shown at all times,| tioners, he was unsuccessful ; and on his re- 
and except on occasions of ceremony, his dress} peating the request, Agha Mahomed replied, 
was of the plainest ; while his policy induced|“ I cannot grant it ; I will never irritate my 
him to seize every oceasion of giving his| soldiers by desiring them to restore what they 
leaders and troops a pride in those hardships | took under my sanction. I haveno objection, 


| told,to Sir John Malcolm by Hajee Ibrahim, 


and privations to which in a poor country like 
Persia they were peculiarly subject on all 
occasions. Like the great Persian conqueror 
of Delhi, Nadir Shah, Agha Mahomed Khan | 
enforced this contempt of luxury by example; 
and after a march, or when fatigued with 
hunting, would seat himself down on the 
ground, and share with his officers their homely 


The following anecdote of this prince was 


the celebrated vizier who was chiefly instru- 
mental in placing him upon the throne, and 
it is also mentioned in a manuscript life of 
the king. It happened one day, as he was 
eating some of the hard black bread and sour 
milk which form the common fare of the 
Persian , soldier, that,one, of . his. principal 
ministers, who was:seated near him, began to | 








however, to the inhabitants of Kerman ran- 
soming their wives and children, nor to those 
in whose possession they are restoring them 
if they choose ; but I desire you to urge me 
no more on the subject, as I am resolved not 
to use compulsion.” 

One or two other anecdotes illustrative of 
the character of this remarkable man will be 
of interest. Agha Mahomed was avaricious to 


* Meerza is a man of business or secretary. Every 
person who has received the slightest education, and 


| who prefers civil to military duties, becomes a meerza, 


and is a candidate for employment in the Government, 
or as secretary to some great man. © They are usually 
distinguished by. wearing a Aud/umdaun, or small 
case containing pens and ink, at the girdle. Meerza 
is derived from meer or ameer, ‘‘lord ;’’ and za, a form 
of zada, son. When it follows the name instead of 
being prefixed, meerza always denotes a prince of the 
blood royal. 
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a degree, and hence his conduct towards his 
nobles and even his ministers, with the single 
exception of Hajee Mahomed, was often 
most cruel. As a mode of levying fines upon 
these officers, he was in the habit of selling 
them ; and the purchaser, in raising the sum 
required, was vested with power over every- 
thing except the life of the person whom he 
bought. When the king desired to obtain a 


sum of money from Meerza Shuffee, who had 


Though so avaricious, Agha Mahomed 
could subserve his love of money to the high 
sense he entertained of the kingly dignity, 
and his minister, Hajee Mahomed, recounted 
to Malcolm an instance in point. Two per- 
sons of notoriously indifferent character, but 
possessed of wealth, desired to farm a dis- 
trict, and had made an offer far exceeding 
any other that had been received. The 
minister, knowing his master’s avarice, con- 





been his principal minister before Hajee| cluded that this proposition would afford him 


Ibrahim, he sold him to his rival for a specific 
amount. In open court a servant of the 
Hajee advanced, and throwing his girdle over 


the disgraced minister, led him to his master’s | 


house. Hajee was magnanimous to his fallen 
foe, and advanced a portion of the sum re- 


quired to effect his release ; and upon payment | 


of the remainder Meerza Shuffee returned to 


much gratification, and took the two men 
with him to the presence of the king. As he 
advanced, Agha Mahomed exclaimed in a 
loud voice,— 

“Who are you bringing with you ?” 

“Two persons,” said the Hajee, repeating 
their names, “who wish to farm a district, 
and have offered most advantageous terms.” 





his duties, though his influence was lessened 
to the same extent as that of his rival was | 
increased by the transaction. Agha Mahomed | 
displayed his avarice again in his inhuman 
treatment of Shah Rokh, the blind and un- | 
fortunate grandson of the mighty Nadir Shah, | 
who at the time of the subjugation of | 
Khorassan by the Khajir prince was resident | 
at Meshed, the capital of the province, then | 
ruled by his son Nadir Meerza. Shah Rokh, | 
though he had been blinded by his enemies | 
in the struggle for power, as has for centuries 
been the custom in Persia, was reputed to be | 
possessed of many of the precious jewels that 
had been brought from India by his grand- 
father, and these Agha Mahomed demanded | 
upon Shah Rokh making his submission to 
him. The latter denied possessing any 


“I cannot see them,” said the monarch. 

“But, please your Majesty,” replied the 
minister, “ they will give nearly double what 
any other person offers, with the best security 
for payment.” 

““No matter,” said Agha Mahomed, “ the 
money must be given up; men like these 
cannot be admitted into my presence.” 

On another occasion he punished by a 
most inhuman beating, and the confiscation 
of a great portion of his property, the prin- 
cipal lord in waiting, for having announced, 
when presenting an envoy from Timour-Shah, 


\“that an ambassador from the king of the 


Affghans was come to the earth at the feet 
of the slaves of his exalted majesty.” He is 
said to have been in such a rage that he 
could hardly be induced to spare the life of 


treasures, but though he strengthened the| this officer, who was of high rank, and be- 
force of his assertions by the most solemn | longed to the tribe of Kajir,and bythe terms he 
oaths, the implacable ruler of Persia ordered | used only meant to flatter his own sovereign. 

the infliction of the most refined tortures.| “ Did you hear what the villain uttered ?” 
These had the desired effect on the wretched | he exclaimed to those who interceded for 
prince, who gradually produced treasures and | him, “that an ambassador from one he styled 


jewels which had been sunk in wells and 
built up in walls ; and at last, when a circle 
of paste was put upon his head and boiling 
oil poured upon it, he yielded up a ruby of 


king was come to the earth at the feet of my 
slaves! How dared he use the sacred term of 
majesty to expose it to such degradation ! 
But he has suffered, and my character is re- 















extraordinary size and lustre, which had once | trieved.” 
decorated the crown of Aurungzebe,and was| The lower ranks of the priesthood are not 
the chief object of Agha Mahomed’s cupidity. | held in much respect among the people, but 
That monarch was transported with joy on | the higher dignitaries enjoy the greatest con- 
learning the news of the discovery of this | sideration, which is also paid to those of good 
celebrated jewel, and immediately directed | character. The most powerful monarchs of 
that the tortures should cease. The ill-fated | Persia have sought to conciliate the principal 
sufferer was exiled with his family to Mazen- | Mooshtaheds, or high priests, and on this point 
deran, but died a few days after at Damghan, | an anecdote is related of Abbas the Great. 
in consequence of his tortures, in his sixty-| A poor man complained to the chief priest 
third year. * of Ardebil that the king had taken his sister 
* Persian MS. quoted by Malcolm. by force into his harem ; and the holy man, 
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who enjoyed high repute for his sanctity, gave |the pleasures of the Shah, his ministers and 
him the following note : — army, instead of on the promotion of public 
“ Brother Abbas, restore the bearer’s sister.” works to further the well-being of the people ; 
The king commanded her to be instantly | with misgovernment and malfeasance in every 
given up; and showing the note to his/department of the State, and no attempt to 
courtiers, said,— develop the resources of the country by the 
“Let this be put into my shroud ; for on’ provincial governors whose only aim is to 
the day of judgment, having been called amass fortunes, it is not surprising that Persia, 
brother by Moollah* Ahmed will avail me instead of participating in the regeneration 
more than all the actions of my life.” that is progressing in even such strongholds 
The most cruel of the Persian kings, says of Mohammedanism as Turkey and Egypt, is 
a writer, were only merciful at the solicitation steadily retrograding, her already scanty 
of their chief priests, and Agha Mahomed population diminishing, and her relative poli- 
allowed them to approach him and plead for tical status losing ground; though from her 
those he had doomed to destruction, when geographical position a well-ordered state 
no others dared raise a voice. might exercise a commanding influence in 
But, as we have before remarked, the lower Asiatic affairs. What is necessary for the 
orders of the priesthood are held in ill repute regeneration of Persia, apart from the crucial 
by reason of crowds of disreputable persons faults of her political and social systems, and 
assuming to themselves without warrant the the baneful effects of polygamy, is a gradual 
titles of Syud (“ descendant of the prophet ”), introduction of European enterprise and 
or Hajee (“ one who has made the pilgrimage capital, so that the resources of the country 
to Mecca”), or Moollah. These charlatans may be developed, and a higher civiliza- 
beg or demand alms from the rest of the tion introduced. Almost worse than a do- 
community, by whom they are feared or|nothing policy would be one of too rapid 
despised. Many tales are told indicative of| assimilation of Persia with our European 
the low cunning and impudence of these men, | civilization. That sagacious and most ex- 
until the prefix of Moollah, Syud, or Hajee| perienced of the diplomatists this country— 
has become almost synonymous with rogue. | or rather the East India Company—has sent 
Thus one Persian writer, quoted by Malcolm, | to Persia, Sir John Malcolm, during his life- 
relates the following amusing and charac-'time raised his voice against this course. 
teristic anecdote of the class. When we consider the smallness of the 
A man purchased a fine bunch of grapes|revenue of tliis poverty-stricken country, 
of a person who was sitting behind a small! something like three or four millions, or one 
window. After he had paid his money he| pound per head of its population, it is well 
took hold of the ends of the bunch, but in| that Malcolm’s warning should be considered, 
pulling it through the lattice every grape fell| or otherwise the people, instead of being 
on the inside, and he had nothing but the| benefited by Baron Reuter’s concessions, and 
bare stalk. the projects with which he proposes to flood 
“ Oh, Syud ! oh, Moollah! oh, Hajee!” he) the country, may be subjected to extortions, 
exclaimed. ' both as to taxes and forced labour, that may 
The man within opened the door, and_/ still further aggravate their misery. “I could 
said,— tell,” says Malcolm, “of French and English 
“ You know me then, friend ?” harlequin changes, which were to leave my 
“ T never saw you before,” said the person ;! Persian friends no remains of barbarism but 
“but I was convinced no one who had not a/| their beards!* of Mohammedan princes 
right to all these sacred titles could have ever trained to be reformers, of the sudden intro- 
played me such a trick.” duction of the fine arts, and of the roving 
With a priesthood which does not com-| tribes of Tartary and the wild mountaineers 
mand the respect we see bestowed upon the| of Fars becoming, by the proper use of a few 
order in other Mohammedan countries, with a | cabalistical phrases, disciplined regiments.” ¢ 
despoticand debauched sovereign and nobility,| , . .. : PRD ER 
with the revenue expended on palaces and| ,.~ fashion has changed strangely since ne eee 
day, for discarding the closely shaved chin, #e have 
| adopted this ‘remnant of barbarism,” which he sup- 
* Moollah means ‘‘learned man.” Many persons| posed would be the last to yield to the advance of 
pursue their studies at the Persian colleges until they | Western civilization. 
are entitled to this degree, not for the purpose of join-| + This referred to the introduction of the British 
ing the priesthood, but to qualify themselves for| words of command by the officers who were sent by 
literary pursuits, a recognised calling which is highly| the East India Company to drill the troops of the 
honoured in Persia. | Shah. Some of the best officers of the Indian army 
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Gibbon, when speaking of the efforts made 
by Sir Robert and Sir Anthony Shirley in the 
time of Abbas the Great, to instruct the 
Persian generals and soldiers in the arts of 
European warfare, as well as of Sir Dodmore 
Cotton and others, at a later date, to instruct 
the king and nobles in the laws, institutions, 
and governments of the more civilized world, 
sarcastically exclaims, “Chardin says that 
European travellers have diffused among the 
Persians some ideas of the freedom and 
mildness of our governments : they have done 
them a very ill office.” Few will agree with the 
accomplished author of the “ Decline and Fall” 
in the truth of this dictum, provided civilization 
is not prematurely forced on the people; 
‘but,’ as Malcolm continues, “if instruction 
is of a character to diminish happiness without 
furthering improvement, he would be bold 
who should call it a blessing. My plans of 
slow and almost imperceptible change, which 
were not confined to the teaching half a dozen 
individuals, but embraced a whole people in 
their operation, have been ridiculed as proving 
nothing but the sluggishness of my under- 
standing. When I have pleaded experience, 
I have been accused of giving that name to 
prejudice; my toleration of systems out of my 
power to alter, and interwoven with every | 
feeling, habit, and enjoyment of the commu- 
nities in which they prevail, has been referred 


the resources of the country should follow, 
not precede those essential requirements. 
Major St. John, of the Royal Engineers, 
read before the British Association, at their 
meeting in 1873, a valuable paper on the 
trade of Persia. He pointed out that there are 
now two currents of trade with Persia,—one 
through the Gulf ports on the south, the other 
by the Black Sea and the Caspian. Between 
these the commerce of Persia is fairly divided 
— both having been greatly developed of 
late years. ‘The southern trade formerly 
carried by native coasting craft to Bombay, 
is now in the hands of the British India 
Steam Navigation Company, which, aided by 
the wise liberality of the Government of India, 
runsiweekly steamers from Kurrachee to the 
Persian Gulf. Monthly steam communication 
has also been established v@ the Suez Canal 
between the Gulf and London. In the north 
the trade, which a dozen years ago centréd 
in Trebizond, at the south-east corner of the 
Black Sea, has now, through Turkish apathy, 
passed to the Russian port of Poti. Thus 
the Russians, who uphold free trade in the 
Caucasus, while absolute protectionists in 
Russia proper, have gained complete pos- 
session of the northern carrying trade, while 
retaining the far cheaper Volga route for their 
own commerce with Persia. After describing 
the methods in which merchandise is carried 





to my narrow views ; and all my pretensions 


into the interior, and giving statistics of cost 









to discernment and judgment have been | of carriage, Major St. John pointed out that 
called in question because I have persuaded |the improvements completed and projected 
myself, and tried to persuade others, that|in the means of internal communication, in- 
Asiatics, though they are not so fair as we are, | cluding Baron Reuter’s scheme, tended. to 
though they are of a different religion, speak | the development of the northern routes only. 
a different language, and have neither made |The result would be to throw the monopoly 
the same advances in science nor in civiliza- i the carrying trade into the hands: of 
tion, are, notwithstanding these disadvantages, | Russia, who could then prohibit the sale of 
not altogether destitute of good and great any article by the simple imposition of heavy 
qualities both of head and heart.”’ | duties in the Caucasus. It is thus obviously 

We would therefore reiterate Malcolm’s|the policy of Persia to make herself inde- 
advice, that changes which are necessary—| pendent of foreign ports and custom-houses 
and that the land and the people are languish- | by opening an alternative route on her own 
ing for improvement needs no argument— | soil, terminating on the ocean and not on an 
may. be gradual; and that beyond putting|inland sea. A railway from Bunder Abbas 
money into the pockets of contractors and |to Ispahan would fulfil this condition ; but the 
speculators should be considered the ability | best route, if not too difficult in an engineering 










of the tax-payer to meet the calls on his 
limited resources; while Persians of all 
classes should be taught that such public 
works,as canals, bridges, and roads can only 
be, regarded as unmixed blessings, and that 
railways and other schemes for developing 


fulfilled this duty, as Major D'Arcy Todd, afterwards 
envoy: at Herat; 'who fell at ‘Ferozeshuhur, and Sir 





| point, would be over the Zagros mountains, 


from Ispahan to Shuster, near the ancient 
Susa, whence the Karun river is navigable to 
the sea. Such a highway would not only 
protect the English merchant from possible 
exactions in the Caucasus, but would force 
Russia either to abandon her carrying trade 
between Europe and Persia, or to open 
the Volga to foreign merchandise in transit, 








Henry Rawlinson at a later date. which wotild be a practical settlement of 
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the commercial aspect of the Central Asian | it fruitful, and from this cause more than any 
question. | other have the frequent invasions tended so 
There is, perhaps, no country of equal | greatly to diminish the produce of the country.* 
extent which has a greater diversity of climate | The destruction of a few watercourses, which 
than Persia. The southern districts of the} had been constructed at great labour and 
kingdom, between the mountains and the | expense, changes a smiling valley into a desert 
shores of the Persian Gulf, are subject to/ plain. 
extreme heat during the months of July,; The plateau of Persia, says Mr. W. T. 
August, and September, though in winter and | Blandford, in a paper on the physical 
spring the climate is delightful, snow seldom | geography of that country, read before the 
falling. The prevailing winds here and in British Association at their meeting in 1873, 
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| seat of government either to Shiraz, the capital 


| these are certainly but few.* 


* penance - — 


the Persian Gulf are north-west and south- | consists of a number of desert plains, varying 


| east, the latter frequently bringing rain ; while | in elevation above the sea from 1,500 to 5,000 


those who have navigated the waters of that | feet, and separated from each other by ranges 
inland sea, ‘as has the writer of these notes, | of mountains.. These plains may be described 
know well what a “Gulf nor’-wester,” or|as being generally longer in one direction 
“ burra Shemal,” is like. ‘than in the other, and throughout South- 

The town and district of Ispahan, the | western Persia their longest diameter is from 
ancient capital, enjoy the most equable tem- | north-west to south-east—that is, in a direction 
perature of any part of the country, and are) parallel with the ranges of mountains. All are 
neither subject to the excessive heats of the | composed of alluvial deposits, finer in the 
shores of the Gulf, nor to the severe cold|centre and coarser towards the sides. No 
experienced in the more northern provinces | river emerges from any portion of the Persian 
bordering the Caspian Sea. Shiraz also/ plateau; all the rain which falls is either 
enjoys a fine climate, though the heat some-|absorbed or evaporated. The rivers within 
times is oppressive. Teheran, which Agha | its borders, with one or two exceptions, are 
Mahomed Khan made his capital in 1788, is | of no great volume, while it does not abound 
exposed to great vicissitudes of climate, and} even in lesser streams or springs. Most of 
is far from salubrious ; though, from politica! |the streams running from the hills which 
motives, such as its vicinity to the province | surround the central plateau terminate in salt 
of Mazenderan, and its central situation amid | lakes like those of Van, Niriz, and Shiraz, or 
the pasture lands of those tribes of Turkish | in salt marshes ; but there are two remarkable 
origin on whose support the authority of the | exceptions,—the Lake Gotcha in the Russian 
dynasty chiefly rests, the princes of this house | Transcaucasian provinces, and the lake or 
have always been averse from removing the marsh of Seistan. The former, from being 
at a considerable elevation above the sea, 
of Kurreem Khan, the founder of the short-| with lower valleys at no great distance, may 
lived Zend Jynasty, or Ispahan, which was the | have a subterranean outlet; but it is diffi- 


|| chief city of the empire early in the seven-| cult to conceive this to be the case with the 


teenth century, under Shah Abbas, the greatest | Seistan lake, which is only 1,200 feet above 


| monarch of the Seffavean dynasty, who not/|the sea, and more than 300 miles distant 


only beautified the city, but to whose wise | from any known tract of lower elevation. 
and beneficent exertions are due most of the| Around the border of the desert, and of 
great public works in the kingdom, though) the valleys running up from them between 
}the mountains, are remarkable slopes of 
The soil of Persia varies from the sandy|coarse gravel, formed of materials washed 


| and unproductive plains of the Persian Gulf, from the neighbouring hills. According to 


to the rich clayey soil of the Caspian ; but it) Mr. Blandford, these deposits prove that the 
almost everywhere requires water to render | rainfall is now insufficient to wash down the 
| débris formed by frost and the processes 
* Besides enlarging and beautifying the cities of }of the weather further than the base of the 
Ispahan, Meshed, and Ashraff, and Farrahabad in Ma- | hills, from which it may be gathered that 
zenderan, Abbas constructed the great causeway | +} rainfall was formerly greater than at the 
in that province which runs for 300 miles from Kiskar | h : rg bi ata 
in the south-west of the Caspian to several leagues | Present day. Thence arise the famines whic 
beyond Asterabad in the south-east. ‘* The paye- | have almost depopulated portions of Persia, 
war & says Kinneir in his ‘‘ Memoir,” p. 166, “‘has)s9 that the country probably now maintains 
ardly ever been repaired. In some places it is|): a a : ulation when 
hardly above twenty yards in the middle, with ditches little more than a tithe of its pop 


on each side; and there are many bridges upon it, q 51g 
under which the water is conveyed to the rice-fields.” * Malcolm’s “ History of Persia. 
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it was one of the most powerful monarchies animals which have the range of the domain, 
in the ancient world. The ravages of the |and to give an annual supply of the 2/Aussee?, 
famine of 1871-2 wereterrible. The famous or green shoots of the barley, which are cut 
holy city of Meshed suffered most severely, | in the spring to serve as fodder for the horses. 
and the Governor of Khorassan stated that; Malcolm, who inquired into the system of 
in his province no less than 100,000 persons | land tenure, says Crown lands are at the 
had died of starvation, of whom 24,000 present day cultivated on terms which are 
perished in Meshed. From Bushire to within | said to have been settled in the sixth century 
fifty miles of the Persian Gulf the ravages of | by Noosheerwan, surnamed the Just, the most 














the famine were extreme ; and at one place 
visited by Sir Frederick Goldsmid it was 
computed that for every single person buried 
10 corpses had been left to rot or to be eaten 
by the dogs. Unfortunately, owing to the 
lack of streams and sufficient rainfall a famine 
might recur any season. ‘To the same cause 
may be attributed the paucity of trees in 
Persia, excepting such as are cultivated. 
Some of its salubrity, and the dryness and 


purity of its atmosphere, are perhaps owing | 


to this cause ; as the air is free from those 
vapours and exhalations which, though 
nourishing to vegetable, are often noxious to 
animal life. This want of wood, while it 
diminishes the beauty of the country, is a most 
serious inconvenience to its inhabitants, and 
there is justice in the remark of an intelligent 
native of India, who, hearing some com- 
parisons between Persia and his own country 
to the disadvantage of the latter, exclaimed, 
“ You Persians are always boasting of your 
climate ; but you have neither shade to shelter 
| you from the sun in summer, nor fuel to save 
you from the cold of winter !” 

Few countries, says the historian of Persia, 
can show a greater variety of vegetable pro- 
ductions, and the gardens vie in beauty and 
luxuriance with any in the world. From the 
small portions thus highly cultivated, we may 
imagine the prosperity Persia might attain 
were an extensive system of irrigational works 
and canals inaugurated, which, however, can 
only be done under the auspices of a wise 
Government, bent on developing her mate- 
rial resources. Perhaps the present Grand 
Vizier is a statesman capable of instituting 


such a system, but he is hampered on every | 


hand with jealousies, and like all the ministers 
of these despotic Asiatic powers, and Persia 
beyond others, only holds his office, and life 
itself, at the mere caprice of his sovereign. 
Some of the finest and most extensive 


‘famous monarch of the Sassanian dynasty. 
When the crop is measured, as ét sfands, by an 
officer appointed for the purpose, if the seed 
_be supplied by the Government, it is returned ; 
and after ten per cent. is put aside for reapers 
and thrashers, the remainder is divided 
equally berween the cultivator and the king, 
though according to some accounts the pro- 
|portion varies, and the tenant pays two- 
| thirds. 
| Lands that are private property pay accord- 
\ing to their situation in respect of water, 
which ina country so subject to drought is a 
matter of prime necessity. The Government, 
|says Sir John Chardin, has the monopoly of 
supplying water, which constitutes a source of 
revenue, and it also constructs and keeps in re- 
| pair the aqueducts ; but the cultivator usually 
|pays for watering his field in a proportion 
' affording a good margin of profit. When the 
supply is certain, and obtained from a flowing 
stream, the tenant pays twenty per cent. on the 
produce, after deducting seed and the allow- 
ance of ten per cent referred to above. If the 
water comes from an aqueduct they pay fifteen 
per cent. ; and if from wells or reservoirs, only 
five. The duty on estates is generally farmed 
by the owners, which prevents trouble and 
vexatious interferenceof the subordinate officers 
|of the revenue. Every’encouragement is held 
out to the cultivator to sow those Government 
lands where the crops depend solely upon the 
‘rain, but such crops are very precarious. 
If the cultivator finds the seed, ten per cent. 
|only is demanded by the Government, and 
| in the case of private property, five per cent on 
| the produce. 
This mode of settlement applies to the 
| shutvee, or summer harvest; in the sy/e, or 
| winter harvest, rice is the only grain regulated 
by the same rules. The cultivator provides 
the seed of everything else in the latter 
| season ; the crop is divided into three parts, 


valleys, which are covered with the remains of of which the Government appropriates one 


cities and villages, are consigned to wandering 
tribes, and feed their cattle and flocks. The 


|part. Private estates pay ten per cent. on 
| winter crops.* The contract between owners 








traveller may journey for roo miles through| or cultivators of land and the Government is 
regions onte covered with grain, without} simple, and the former often pay a consider- 
seeing more than the few scattered fields| able proportion of theirrent in kind. Accord- 
deemed sufficient to furnish food for the! * Malcolm's “History of Persia,” vol. i., chap. 21. 
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ing to the general and established rule, half 
should be paid in kind and half in money ; 
but in villages where the people are very poor 
the Government dues are paid almost entirely 
in kind, while where the farmer is wealthy he 
generally prefers making cash payments, by 
that means avoiding the interference of the 
inferior officers of the revenue. 

Vast tracts of fine pasture land are allotted 
to the eeydts, or wandering tribes, for their | 


winter and summer residence, in return for| 


which they render military service ; but a tax | 


is also levied upon them according to the | both of town and country. 


number of their cattle and flocks, in which | 
their wealth consists. A slight tax is levied 
on fruit-trees, which are cultiv vated largely and | 
bear abundantly: melonsare alsoraised in great | 
quantities in the neighbourhood of Ispahan. 
Food is very cheap i in Persia. Barley is, or 
was some years ago, often sold at a farthing a.| 
pound; and wheat on the average is not more 


to twenty shillings ; a good sheep from six to 


shillings. In Bushire and _ other 
the requirements of European ships’ crews, 
command much higher prices. Sailors are re- 


garded as fair game by traders in every clime. 


his first mission to Persia in 1800, to in- 
troduce the potato, and had some success. 
At Bushire, where they flourished, they were 
known as the Alou-e-Malcolm;* and the 
British envoy, in his “ Charming Sketches of | 
Persia,” tells an anecdote of the introduction 
of this useful esculent. When he propounded | 
his intentions on the subject, among those | 


; 








intended present for a pair of pistols, or a 


piece of British broadcloth.” This premature 
disclosure of the real object of this professed 
improver of the soil produced no little 
ridicule, in which his countrymen, who were 
jealous of the favour he had enjoyed, joined 
most heartily. This man was known till the 
day of his death by the name of “ Alous.” 

It is certain that the population of Persia 
| was never so small as now. For centuries it 
has been steadily declining, and the great 
famine of three years ago decimated the people 
The Persians in 
|their usual strain of exaggeration—for pro- 
| bably even in the East they carry off the palm 
|for mendacity—computed it early in the 
eighteenth century at two hundred millions; 
and Chardin, who made his estimate nearly a 
| century earlier, rates it at about forty millions. 
This also was certainly much above the mark, 


}and Pinkerton was probably not far wrong in 
than one-third dearer. Acowcosts from sixteen | 


calculating the population at six millions. At 


|the present day it does not exceed four mil- 
eight shillings ; and a goat from two to four| 
seaport | 
towns, as is always the case, live stock, and all | 
‘and excellence of the local administration. 
|Thus in the year 1,800 Ispahan possessed 
| 100,000 inhabitants, and twelve years later the 
Sir John Malcolm took great pains, during | 


lions, being little more than that of this metro- 
polis and its suburbs. The population of 
Persian cities varies according to the security 


population was nearly double ; but still the city 
is far from attaining the prosperity and wealth 
recorded of it in the quaintly written journal 
of Sir Thomas Herbert, the historian of the 
mission under Sir Dodmore Cotton, sent early 
in the seventeenth century by our James I. to 
|Shah Abbas, the greatest of the Seffavean 
monarchs. In those : palmy d days when Ispahan 
was the magnificent capital of Persia, European 


who applauded his disinterested proposals to| visitors computed its population at between 
benefit the population of Persia was a fat,| 600,000 and 700,000, though regarding the 
smooth-faced young merchant, who obtained | extent of the ruins which meet the eye at the 
a promise of a considerable quantity of pota-| preseat day this must have been an excessive 
toes for seed, having (according to his own | estimate. But with the present poverty of 
report) rented a large piece of ground that he| the inhabitants, the famines, the oppressive 
might be an humble instrument in the hands | nature of the Government, and above all, the 


of the British representative for doing good. \debenchers of the people and the Moham- 





The latter, pleased with his zeal, honoured | 
this excellent man with such particular atten- 
tion, 'that, conceiving himself a prime favourite, 
he ventured one day to suggest that “as the 
season was too far advanced for the potato 
garden that year, it would not be unworthy of 
the elchee’s * wonted liberality, to commute his 





* Alou is the Hindoostanee for potato. 





CONE 


medan custom of polygamy, which appears 
wherever it is introduced to act as a blight 
upon the land and people, there can be little 
hope for the regeneration of Persia, or expec- 
tation of an increasing and contented popu- 
lation. 


* Elchee is the Persian for Ambassador. 
(LATE) I.N. 
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A MONTH IN ROME, 
BY MADAME COULIN. 


CHAPTER I.—FIRST IMPRESSIONS. | demanded, watching my horizon eagerly, that 
ee thoes ow | the first view of it might not escape me. 
‘hou art in Rome ! the city that solong = |  « Ah. ifyou want to see the dome, signora, 
Reigned absolute, the mistress of the world.” | : a4 ? ’ 
you must come to my window. 
“Roma! Roma! Roma!” exclaimed an} I hastenedto obey.. The signora profited 
Italian lady, shaking her finger half merrily,| by my approach to hand me a fresh supply 
half wearily out of the window of the second-| of sausage, cut into very thin slices. These 
class railway carriage in which we had /|sausage slices, which by the way were highly 
started together from Florence at an early | seasoned with garlic, and little tarts of excel- 
hour that morning. ‘Where art thou gone|lent pastry, filled with sweetened macaroni, 
to, my beautiful Roma?” |had been the signora’s consolation, and I may 

“ Not disappeared entirely, I hope,” said|as well confess it, mine also, for many a 
I, peering at the country over her shoulder, | station past. 
for she was a portly dame, handsome and! For as we neared the Eternal City, and 
tall, and her figure amply sufficed to fill up “every little stopping-place poured out crowds | 
the by no means large window. |of wild-looking, grotesque, or dirty passen- 

“JT hope not, indeed ; but oh! it’s slow— | gers, the signora’s attention had been mainly 
slow,” repeated the signora, imitating by a|directed towards preventing their entrance 
movemient of her hand the jolting, dragging | into our carriage. On three several occa- | 
movement of the hardly advancing train. sions we had been invaded, and each time | 

“They stop so long at every little station, | she had dislodged the intruders. What she 
and——” said to them in her voluble Italian I don’t 

* And go so slowly,” added the signora, know, but only one resisted, and to him she 
taking the words out of my mouth and re-|called the guard, who speedily found him 
seating herself with a sigh. | another carriage. 

‘Oh, as for going slowly, indeed I’m glad} After every one of these encounters, and I 
they do, for the line is in such a terribly bad | suppose as a reward of victory, the signora 
state, that without extreme prudence we/| beckoned to the boy, whose tray, well sup- 
should have some accident,—perhaps never | plied with eatables, was never far distant, 
arrive at all,” said I, returning to my own side} and laid in the preparations for a second 
of the carriage, and looking out of its window | defence, in the shape of sausage slices and 
over stretches of bright green grass, and low | tarts. 
undulating hills, where shepherds in skin} Now I must say it was lucky for me she 
cloaks were collecting together their sheep, | did; first because my slender stock of 
and pools of shallow stagnant yellow water | provisions had long come to an end, and 
glittered beneath a rank rich verdure. “ But) secondly because I thus made acquaintance 
surely,” added I, after a moment’s survey, | with comestibles I should never otherwise 
“surely this must be the Campagna,” |have thought of touching. These little tarts 

“Yes, the Campagna,” replied my com-| were delicious ; I may observe in passing that 
panion, hastily pulling up her window, and | Italian pastry generally is, I suppose because 
looking round to see if mine was shut. | the olive oil used in its composition is, as well 

“You fear the malaria ?” said I, closing it. | as the flour, of very excellent quality. 

“Yes, for the sun is about to set, and it’s}| But the sun, long preparing to do so, had 
the time when that mist you see rising is most | at last set, and almost suddenly the shades | 
deadly. The Roman fever is not a pleasant |of night overspread the horizon. There was | 
companion, signora ! ” barely light enough left to see the dome of | 

















“ Indeed, I believe you ;—what fever is ?” 

“ Ah, but the Roman fever is the worst of 
all, because it’s a guest that won’t leave 
you.” 

“Is the dome of St. Peter's to be seen 
from your side or from mine, signora,” I 





St. Peter as it loomed out against the still | 
clear sky. 

Pagan Rome had, however, been the first | 
to greet us, for we had passed a wild, deso- | 
late-looking space, jotted over with remains | 
of ruins. One of them—I found out afterwards 
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that it had once been a temple to Minerva 
—was still in a good state of preservation. 
Leaning out of my window to scan this 
wild waste more advantageously I perceived 
that it was dominated by the roof of some 
high building. This roof was crowded with 
statues ; the central, which seemed to wave 


aloft a huge cross, was most , grandly 
effective. 
“Pagan Rome and Christian Rome 


already,” thought I, reseating myself, and 
asking the signora what church it was. 

“Tt is the Lateran,” she replied. 

The station was now near, and we began 
to put together our baggage. 

Madame de Staél in ‘* Corinne,” opens one 
of her chapters with the remark that “to travel 


is the saddest pleasure in the world,” and she | 


notices as the climax of this sadness “ arriv- 
ing where no one expects you.” 

Certainly there I think Madame de Staél is 
right. Foras home must always be home, sothe 
greeting of kindly faces must always be terri- 
bly missed. To arrive at the station of some 
great city, and cast the eye along its platform 
without recognising one single face, is an 
ordeal often more severe than walking bare- 
foot over the nine red-hot ploughshares ; 
more severe, but also more beneficial, for as 
the keen mountain air braces up the nerves | 
of the body, so does the keen blast of isola- | 
tion brace up the nerves of the spirit, and | 
give it that self-reliant energy it is almost sure | 
some day to need. We cannot always hope: 
to be petted children, favoured and indulged ; | 
we must at last grow up and have to walk | 
alone. Letus not therefore murmur at those | 

| 
| 
| 


ordeals by which this self-reliance is attain- 
able. 

For myself, I had gone through so many 
of them that they had almost ceased to pain. 
Besides, on this occasion the signora had ind 
many packages, that what with helping her| 
out with them, and seeing to my own belong- | 
ings, I was in the crowd forcing its way out| 
of the station without having had time to| 
remember no one was there to meet me. | 

In another moment I was in the omnibus, | 
and off we drove, our way lying across a| 
wide open space, where in a garden a fountain | 
was throwing jets of silvered water high into| 
the air; and thence into a_ broad, wide! 
street, so very grand that in my first ignor- 
ance I took it for a public promenade. It 
was not one, as I found out when we turned 
into another quite as grand,and I remembered 
that this was Rome; Rome, where all is 
Stately. 

“Venice, signora,” my travelling companion 
VIII. 





had said to me while we were eating the 
macaroni tarts together, “ Venice is antique, 
Florence is beautiful, but Rome—ah ! Rome 
is grand,—is all grandeur.” 

I thought of her words, and of her tarts, 
and smiled. 

The omnibus was crowded. My thoughts 
rode outside till they were suddenly recalled 
within by overhearing the following con- 
versation :— 

“ Good hotel, eh ?” 

“ First-rate /” 

“‘ Capital dinners, eh?” 

“ First-rate ! ” 

“And good attendance, I’m told, eh? 
what ?” 

“ First-rate ! ” 

“* They fleece you a bit, I suppose, eh? ” 

“First-rate! But, eh, where’s the fellow 
driving us to? Here, eh?” 

“Signor?” said the conductor, looking in 
at the door. 

“ Why aren’t you taking us to the Hotel 
d’Angleterre ?” 

“ Because, signor, it’s full.” 

“Full, eh ? full did you say?” 

$7, si, signor, it’s full, quite full.” 

“ How confoundedly awkward ! And pray 





where are we going to, then?” 

“To the ‘ Albergo Europa,’ signor.” 

The news was not pleasant, nor was it 
rendered more so when the Albergo proved 
fullalso. A second they drove us to was in 
the same case. 

However this may have turned out for the 
gentleman who appreciated first-rate dinners, 
it proved a lucky thing for me, for it drove 
me to seek the house of a friend, under whose 
kindly auspices I was soon safely and happily 
lodged,—in a room, too, as Roman as my 
heart could desire. It had a vaulted frescoed 
ceiling, and a red-tiled, uncarpeted floor, a 
fine St. Peter adorned my bed’s head, and the 
ruined Forum its feet. The set of drawers 
was mounted on legs as high as the table, and 
the bed-quilt was of the richest and brightest 
of colours. 

When the next morning I pulled back the 
massive inner shutters,* and opening my 
window looked out on the stone pines and 
the ochre-coloured city, when, with question- 
ing eyes, I had asked the meaning of the tiny 
rings ¢ dangling from the strings of a wire 
that surrounded the window-sill, and peering 
out and down into the mysterious depths of 
the court below, had seen the buckets ascend- 


* They were at least four inches thick, and there 
was a second pair of them outside. 
¢ For drying linen. 
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ing from its fountain by means s of blackened 
ropes and unsightly pulleys,—to supply water 





frightful,—I was quite satisfied to have 
obtained as Roman an aspect of things as 
could possibly be expected. 

I was congratulating myself on being so 
high up as to be quite clear of these hideous 
ropes, and thinking myself lucky indeed to 
have the morning sun, and so pleasant a 





prospect, when my landlady entered. Qhe 
had brought my breakfast. Cakes of bread 
like those in Leonardi da Vinci’s “ Last 
Supper,” and little pats of butter covered 
with spinach leaves, and almost stamped 
through by a Romulus and Remus, who, 
sitting below the wolf, were taking breakfast 
with their hands spread out in the recognised- 
as-orthodox fashion. 

How delightful it was, after all the fatigues 
of the previous day, and the wearisome driv- 
ings to and fro of the preceding night, to find 
myself sitting calmly by that open window, 
crunching the delicate crust of that delicious 








household bread,* sipping the fragrant tea, 
and cutting off Romulus from his brother! 

Yes, and when breakfast finished, and my | 
plans for the day arranged, when with a| 
“Good-bye for the present ” to my landlady, i 
and a key big enough to unlock the outer | 
gate of some county prison in my hand, | 
ran down the eight six-stepped flights of the 
massive, dirty, sharp- angled stone staircase, 
through whose window-shbaped apertures my 
friends the ropes were visible, and came out 
at last into the broad, open, sunshiny street, | 
I thanked God, who is loving to all His crea- 
tures, whether they start out alone or in 
company. 

Alas! there’s a crook in every lot. Happy | 
those whose only crook is a key! Roman| 
doors, as my landlady had already made me 
notice, are of very solid construction ; more- | 
over they are barred, and these bars are | 
neither slight nor fragile ; unlike our Swiss | 
apartments, whose doors often look into a 
public corridor, and have the simplest of locks, 
the Roman one is most securely closed. Its | 


rooms open into a corridor entirely its own, | 
and this corridor is shut in from the exterior | 


one by strong doors, for there are often two, | 
of prison-like looking aspect. It was to open | 


me. 


saw them in the hotels. 

t This is also becoming the case in Switzerland, 
only the locks are always simple, and often left un- 
locked. 


ours that this formidable key had been given 


The prospect of walking about with it in 
one hand, and my umbrella in the other, was 
by no means a pleasant one. To dispose of 
it was therefore my first oc cupation. But 
this was by no means easy, since whichever 
end was in my pocket, its fellow—for it was a 
double key—insisted on looking out. I saw 
afterwards that my friend’s, which was also 
double, was so complaisant as to bend to cir- 
cumstances ; but mine, alas! was of a most 
unyielding nature. Deciding, come what 
might, never to be hampered with it again, 
I m: de it secure by tying it to the string of 
my dress, and satisfied that it was safe, turned 
to the left, and trod lightly over the classical 
ground in the direction of the Pincian Hill. 
What a fine grand street I was in! It came 
down with a sweep from the Viminal, whose 
sunimit was surmounted by a church* as 
large as a cathedral, and passed up again 
to a church ¢ on the Pincian, and the road 
between these two hills was bordered by 
silent, solemn old monasteries, and modern 
hotels and splendid houses. For the past 
and the present and the future met in it, as 
they do indeed in every street of Rome. 

“It may well be called ‘ Via F elice,’” said 
|I, coming to a stop before the magnificent 
iron railing and gates of the Palace Barberini; 


| such a street would be a crown of rejoicing 


in any town.” What a palace! howj white 
and gay it looked standing within its flowery 
garden, from amidst whose shrubs rose up 


| Thorwaldsen’s statue of Daniel. 


“Signora! signora! give! give!” said a 
child, touching my dress slightly. She had 


-| stopped playing to beg. The pliable features 


|of her mother, who was knitting on the edge 
of the ¢roffoir, assumed a lugubrious air to 


|second the appeal of her child. 


“For the love of the holy Virgin, give the 


| little one a——” 
I did not hear what; I had already 


dropped a coin into the little one’s hand, 


| for the mother in her long ear-rings (were they 
of gold, I wonder ?), and her striped Roman 
|apron of many colours, looked ill and weary. 


‘“‘ So the Barberini and the Beatrice Cenci 
are almost at my door,” thought I, passing 
on with “The saints bless you!” in my 
ears, and finding myself by the side of a 
| fine square which I had to pass, for the 
street continued out of it. But with this 
square the character of the street changed. 


| It had come into it stately and solemn, it 
* These cakes are the common bread. I never| went out of it noisy and picturesque. For 


[just at this point, and from a steep, dirty 
| 


* S. Maria Maggiore. Tt Trinita cei Monti. 












































7 in the summer they go back to their own homes in| 
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side street, a crowd of life was poured into 
it. Looking down this street it seemed one 
line of vehicles, and what struck my English 
eyes as curious was that all the horses—let 
them be strong or let them be weak, let them 
be heavily loaded or not loaded at all— 
were required to trot up its steep ascent. 








Many of them reached the square panting, 
covered with foam, and hardly able to stand, | 
to be beaten on till they had again attained | 
full speed. ‘Till they had got breath to do so 
these poor animals answered the blows by 
kicks, which I devoutly hoped might reach | 
their drivers. 


In spite of this, the half-starved horses, | 


dead to all joy, and long past kicking—such | 
as may be seen in the trams of Edinburgh | 
and in the streets of London—are a far more | 
painful sight. 

It was not an easy passage through all this 
confusion of life and bustle, but when I did 
get past I speedily found something that 
made me forget it. This was a family group 
seated on the steps of a church, a family of | 
models—I mean painter’s models, waiting to | 
be hired; and certainly if any family merited | 
to live by their looks, these did; father, 


mother, and children were all so handsome. | 
The two young daughters had a grace about | 


them that brought their beauty to perfection. | 


The room they temporarily lived in was op- 
posite,* its door was open, and an old woman, 
her distaff in her hand, was spinning within. 
She was most likely the grandmother ; at all 
events, she was handsome enough to have} 
that honour. 

I could not help stopping before the church 
door to look at these beautiful people. As I 
did so they smiled. “Was I an artist?” 
no! alas, no! or my peregrinations for that 


day at least had ceased, and I should humbly | 
have prayed that lovely girl with the folded | 
giving the last touch to a bust of Seneca, 


white towel head-dress—how well its deep 
fringe set off her beautiful hair!—and whose 
knitting lay on her brilliantly coloured Roman 
scarf apron, to become my model. Then, had | 
I been an artist loyal and true, I would have 
persevered till I had caught the fleeting grace 


of smiles that beamed through teeth white as | 
|in the dignity of repose. ) 
|they presented to the blithe, supple-limbed 


the petals of a daisy. 

I was just thinking that I must really walk 
on, when slowly and with a creaking sound | 
the great door of the church on whose steps | 
they were seated was set wide open, and a 
priest, bearing a large black crucifix, appeared | 
on the threshold. He was accompanied by | 


* These families are in Rome only in the winter; | 


the country. 


| woman 


Ah, | 
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a group of boys, some e bearing large lighted 
tapers and others vessels full of incense, 
which they swung to and fro, and which per- 
fumed the air with a faint, sickly odour. At 
the first sight of this crucifix the beautiful 
family had arisen and fallen on their knees. 
Chey formed an admirable group, such as no 
artist could have seen unmoved. As the pro- 
cession issued from the church-door the 
passers-by, among whom were a party of stu- 
| dents in purple gowns, knelt also. The old 
left her spinning-wheel and the 
tradesmen their counters to come to their 
|thresholds and do likewise. 

It was the viaticum being carried to the 
|dying: a canopy of white silk was borne 
over it. 

When it had passed I walked on pensively. 
| “Signora ! signora! see what some naughty 
boy has pinned to your dress. It was very 
|naughty, wasn’t it? But I'll take it off for 
you.” 

I turned, and saw a small boy delivering 
|me from a large sheet of greasy, dirty paper. 
When he had “done so he looked up. As our 
}eyes met, his assumed a half-serious, half- 
| comical expression, which, though apper- 

aining to the race gamin, 
!the French or E nglish one in it. 

“You'll give me something, signora, won't 
| youe” 

I shook my _ head. 
|again into his jacket, and readjusted the 
paper ready for future service. I feel now 
as I write that I ought to have given him 
| something, if only for the merry twinkle into 


He stuck the pin 


which his pleading look passed, ‘and the air of | 


resignation he assumed. 
Alas that life has so many mistakes in it! 
But this long sweep of a street, with its 
artists’ quarters, was at last coming to an 
end. On the /roftoir before me a man was 


His shop close by was full of beautiful casts 
and sculptures. I asked the price of one, 
and was astonished at its cheapness. In the 
next a file of the wooden figures used in studios 
greeted the eye. They stood in rows, some 
with arms and legs stretched out, and some 
What a contrast 


| boy selling oranges at the door ! 

These orange-sellers abounded. Their 
baskets were generally half filled with the 
deep red orange that has the colour of the 
pomegranate. I saw, however, none of the 
| baskets of ready- peeled oranges so common 
on the shores of the Laguna at Venice. 





| The orange-sellers of Rome have nothing 


had nothing of || 
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| ground, to alight on a well.thumbed school 


| columns spectres! 
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picturesque about them except that they are | mother, sitting down on the seat by my side ; 
fond of sitting on the flight of stairs—so | “ well, to tell you the truth, we are only just 
handsome they are !—which leads up from |arrived, travelled all night from Florence ; 
the Piazza di Spagna to the church of the | thought we should never get here ; dreadfully 
Trinita dei Monti. These steps are also tired, you know.” 

another favourite resting-place for the; “Hardly able to put one foot before the 
painter’s models, and it is pretty to see the | other, and more than half asleep,” interrupted 
orange baskets among them. | Mary. 

With this Church of the Trinity the street; “ But you see one mustn’t give way,’ 
was gone. It had changed into an open tinued her mother, “there’s so much to see. 
square which had an obelisk. A little further; Mary, where’s the list? show Madame what 
the road was backed by beautiful shrubs and | we have got to get through to-day.” 
splendid cactus plants, one winding way led | 
up to the Pincian Hill, another continued | twinkle in her eye. 
straight on. The place was very pretty, for’ 
it had a fountain under the trees, which were mark off ‘Popolo;’ we have done that, you 
evergreen oaks, and there were seats to rest | know.” 
on. The villa of the Medici was just oppo- | 
site, and I knew that the site of the once wall?” I asked. 
celebrated gardens of Sallust were not far, 
distant. I sat down on one of the seats. | looked to see where that obelisk in its centre 

‘“* How swift is the glance of the mind ! | comes from.” 
Compared with the speed of its flight | The one in the middle of the fountain 
The tempest itself lags behind, os, where the lions are? oh, I can tell you. 
And the swift-winged arrows of light. |the one Augustus Czesar brought from Helio- 

Mine had flown off from that classical | polis after the defeat of Antony.” 

c “It’s very fine, isn’t it, Madame? and the 
book, a painfully concentrated essence of water coming out of the lions’ mouths in those 








’ 


remarkable events, distinguished names, and | fan-like streams is grand : but youare too far | 


important dates, out of which all poetry, and 
therefore interest, had been carefully picked, 
leaving the memory to hang up its robes 
without a peg, and stow away its treasures) Yes, mother mine.” 

without a casket ! “Well, then, read the list, for we have no 

How often had mine tried to do so! how! time to lose.” 

often found the Muses—all save Melpomene | Mary put on a comical expression. 

—in a heap, Saxon dates insecure, and rostral “ Listen, Madame,” 
| we are not brave English subjects.” 


off here; you must go nearer.” 
“ So I will by and by.” 
“Have you marked off Popolo, Mary?” 


And here over the wall were two rostral | 
columns looking at me! They almost made | much.” 
me shudder, so keenly did they call to mind} “Listen :— 
the childish griefs I had once suffered for} ‘ Heicho ! 
them. Froggy would a-wooing go, 
‘Well, now who would have thought it? | Whether his mother would let him or no; 
though of course I knew we should meet) Maigha | hagho:! 
again somewhere,” said a familiar voice. | 
“Qh, but it’s funny, though, that we should | by my side. ‘She is the same as ever, you 
meet here, isn’t it, mamma? Oh, but isn’t it| see, Madame.” 
funny now?” “ Now, Madame, don’t believe it. I am 
“Yes and no,” said I, holding out my; much improved. I assure you my froggy 
hand for the cordial shake of the kind| has nothing personal in him.” 
mamma, and kissing the blooming cheek of| ‘“‘ Then he can’t bea froggy, or have had a 
her fair Mary ; “cities are just the places to| mother,”’ said I. 
meet in, and that indeed is their chief advan-! ‘Come, Mary, the list,” expostulated her 
tage. But when did you arrive? and where | mother. 
did you come from? and how long are you| “Yes, yes, give us the list, or I shall say 
going to stay?” froggy has stolen heigho from Love. 
“Well, you see, my dear friend—so very 
glad to have popped upon you,” replied Mary’s 


‘Love was once a little boy, 
Heigho! heigho!’ ” 

















“Yes,” said Mary; “but I have not yet | 


“More brave than wise if you atiempt too § 


“ Now, Mary, come,” interposed the lady | 


“T’llread it to Madame,” said Mary, with a | 


said she, “and say if § 


cone | 
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“Yes, my dear, do, and at the same time jj 


“Ts that the Piazza del Popolo over the jj 
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Mary sang the verse out in a sweet clear;ing; you know I didn’t mean that. But 


voice, for she loved pithy little songs. 
“1 don’t care what you say,” said she, 


6 


f| gether ? 


we must really be going,—why not to- 
Won’t you go up the hill with 


only you don’t undermine my froggy’s woo-| us ?” 


ing.” 


“No, thank you, I foresee we shall have 


“And accuse it of being a myth, like|rain, and I want to go and get my letters 


Tell’s apple.” 
“Ah, is not that dreadful now? 


i from the post office before it comes on. I 


Ah, I|have too a longing for pictures, and so shall 


see it’s best to read my list, so now for| drop into the Borghese as the best and nearest 


it. Hum. 
polo ;’ we may put him out,” said Mary, 
dashing a pencil through the words. “ Ah, 
‘ Piazza del Popo—’—ah, dear me, I forgot, 
I’ve read you that. Well, ‘the Pincian, St. 
Peter, Vatican, Corso, lunch’—that is, if you 
can get time for one,—‘ Coliseum, Caracalla, 
t.¢., baths of, Appian Way.” 

“You see, dear Madame, there’s work 
enough cut out for us.” 

And Mary’s mother rose, oppressed with 
the idea. 

“You can never do half, so pray don’t at- 
tempt it.” 

“*General directions,’” continued Mary, 
still reading from her list.—“‘ Avoid nodding, 
malaria, and brigands.’” 

“If you overtire yourselves you will get 
the malaria.” 

“Only fancy, Madame, papa declares we 
have done him up at Florence! and would you 
believe it? he has actually sneaked off to 
bed. Isn’t it shabby of him?” 

“ Just the wisest thing he could do, and I 
wish you to go and do likewise.” 

“Oh, but the Vatican.” 

“Too late for to-day. And besides, see 
how far off it is ; pray don’t get knocked up 
and ill.” 


, 


“That reminds me there is a Protestant/shall be at the Borghese before you, dear 
cemetery in Rome ; look if it’s down in your} Madame,” added her mother, with a smile. 


list, my dear.” 


“ Mammais practical,” said Mary, laughing. | down the broad flight of steps in the direc- 
“My dear, don’t say anything so shock-| tion of the Corso. 


‘First day.—Piazza del Po- 


| place for gratifying it.” 
| “Tf it’s going to rain we had best make 
{haste and get the Pincian done before it 
| comes.” 
| ** And thenif the rain keeps off we will join 
| you, for the Borghese has to be done, hasn’t 
|it, mother?” 

“ Certainly, my dear. And now, dear Ma- 
| dame, do tell us where we can find you. We 
are in the hotel that adjoins the Barberini.” 
| Are you really? Then we are near 
| neighbours, for my room is in a house nearly 
| opposite.—Give me your list, Mary, and I’ll 
| write down the exact address. If when your 
| peregrinations are finished you will drop in 
|and see me, I shall be delighted.” 
| “And soshall I. Very likely you will see 
|me to-night.” 

“Only,” said I, “I must warn you there 
jare eight flights to climb up.” 

“Oh, I’m used to that ; why, even in this 
grand hotel I goup six. Papa says the stair- 
cases will bring him to crutches. He 
|grumbles shockingly—Here, mother, take 
my arm.—Good-bye till night, dear Ma- 
dame.” 

“Good-bye, my dear, and a pleasant 
walk.” 

“T shan’t say good-bye, for I dare say we 





I watched them out of sight, and then turned 


tener 
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MADELEINE’S TROUBLES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*THE POOR IN PARIS.” 
In Four CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER III. incorrect. Her teacher was dissatisfied with 
| her usually attentive pupil, and she told her 
THE next day was Sunday, and Madeleine’s| so. Then Madeleine’s heart swelled within 
best frock and blue cashmere hood were | her, and she made a great effort to be atten- 
laid out as usual, ready for her to put on|tive when the portion of Scripture for the day 
after her first breakfast, to go to the Sunday|was about to be explained. ‘Truthfulness 
school. Father and mother were always at}was the subject dwelt upon, truthfulness in 
home on that day ; they generally spent the|the everyday dealings of life, in the out- 
morning in the performance of household! spoken intercourse between man and man, 
duties, and then joined their little girl at the} and in the most intimate and silent com- 
twelve o’clock service in the church of St. | munings of the heart. 
Marie. After that the day was/mostly spent} Madeleine felt as though every word were 
in some pleasant way, either in taking a quiet | addressed to her, her attention was indeed 
stroll along the quays and down to the/riveted ; but so uncomfortable did she feel 
gardens of the Tuileries, or they would visit | and look that her teacher feared some false- 
the Jardin des Plantes, and stand and|hood was the source of the little gis uneasi- 
wonder ‘at the strange animals they saw col-|ness, and when the scholars rose to go she 
lected there; or—but that was more often in| went over to Madeleine and eee: the child 
summer weather—they would take a trip by | aside. 
boat or rail to some one of the environs of | “If there is anything troubling your heart 
Paris, and spend the remainder of the day or weighing on your conscience, you know,” 
ina quiet family group amongst the woods| she said, “ that you may tell it all to me.’ 
or fields, feeling their hearts going up to} Madeleine knew she might, and she often 
God in thankfulness for His good gifts, while | had confided minor sorrows to her teacher, 
their hard-worked bodies drank in_refresh-! but this she knew not how to tell, or whether 
ment and took their rest. |it were possible to tell it without compromis- 
But on this particular Sunday there was no| ing Etienne ; so she thanked the lady for her 
trip proposed, and not even Madeleine|kindness and passed on, feeling more un- 
seemed in humour for any enjoyment. So|happy than before. 
she dressed herself for school, received her | She longed to know what Etienne had 
parting kiss from father and mother, and |really done about the books, for it seemed 


went off with a great weight pressing on her|to her now as if she had been leading her | 


heart. As she passed out of the door she| young friend into temptation, and inciting 
wished she could turn back and unburden|him to act deceitfully, yet she dared not 
her heart to them; she wished she could un- | further disobey her mother, and go in search 
burden it to any one, but even in her prayers | of the companion she had been forbidden to 
she had found it impossible, for it was an|associate with. So she passed another 
undefined trouble that weighed upon her ;| weary, miserable week, and at the end of 
and besides, the excuse was ever ready to rise | that time, to crown her troubles, her mother 
to her lips, that those books that were at|was taken ill. Several days passed, but her 
the root of it all were her own, and that she|mother’s health did not improve. In fact, 
had a right to do what she liked with them. | she seemed to become worse. 
So she justified her conduct to herself, and) * * * * 4 
would not confess to God or man that she| ‘I must try and go to the consultation to- 
had been in the wrong. |morrow at the Hotel Dieu,” said Madame 
The way to school seemed long that day, | Martel, one cold winter’s evening, to her hus- 
and when at last she arrived and took her| band ; "the pain in my side has been very 
seat beside her companions in the class, her | bad all day, and the cough is getting too 
thoughts were not in her book, her hymns troublesome.” 
were badly repeated, and her answers were| ‘ Madeleine had better stay at home, then,” 
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replied Pierre; “I shan’t go to the magaszin| on her own body ; and I tell you distinctly 
either till after breakfast, they may just do|that I will not be answerable for that 
without me for once, for I cannot let you go|woman’s life if you don’t clap on those 
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alone to the hospital; in fact, you are not fit| flannels a¢ once.” 


to walk there and back even with help.” 


Pierre wiped away the great drops of per- 


‘Oh yes, my dear Pierre, I am not so far|spiration that had started out on his fore- 


gone as that,” replied Madame Martel, smil- | 
ing. ‘I should not be at all afraid of walk- | 
ing that distance by myself, but of course I| 
shall be very glad of your company if you! 
can manage it.” 

“T shall stay at home and go with you,”! 
Pierre replied. 

And so the matter was arranged that night, 

but except that Madeleine and her father 
stayed at home the plan was not carried out 
in the morning. 
#1 Madame Martel was too ill to leave her 
bed, or even to move on her bed. Anrattack 
of pleurisy seemed imminent, and Pierre 
went off to fetch the doctor, and explain the 
impossibility of the sick woman’s. going to 
him. 

Dr. Arnoul came, examined the patient, 
spoke a few cheering words to her, and wrote 
a prescription. ‘Then he went out into the 
court, accompanied by Pierre. Madeleine 
was at the further side of the court, standing 
with a pitcher in her hand, about to draw 
fresh water, to put on to boil and make a 
tisane for her mother. 

“ After all,” said the doctor to Pierre, after 
he had explained to him the way in which 
he was to apply the remedies to his patient ; 
“your wife has no one but herself to thank 
for her illness. How could she be so mad 
as to throw off in winter the warm flannels 
that I had made her put on in autumn? 
It was a piece of incredible imprudence ; 
did you know she had done it ?” 

“They were beautiful flannels,” replied 
Pierre. 

“Certainly they were,” replied the doctor, 
with some: sharpness, ‘‘and I can tell you 
few ladies have better. I had a hand myself 
in the procuring of them for your wife ; that 
is to say, my counsel was asked as to what 
would be most useful to her; and I said, 
‘Mrs. Tarnell, give her those good English 
vests of yours, she needs them, and you are 
going over to England, and can get more.’ 
They are, as you say, beautiful flannels; I 
never thought of your wife’s putting them 
away in a drawer.” 

“She didn’t either,’ 
what sullenly. 

** Well, I don’t know where she did put 
them,” returned the doctor, “ only it wasn’t 
where she ought to have done it; that was, 


replied Pierre, some- 


head on that cold January morning, as he 
listened to the doctor’s words. He accom- 
panied him in silence to the street, and then 
returned with an endeavour at a brighter face 
to his wife’s sick room. 

Madeleine was still standing with her 
pitcher in her hand by the water-cock in the 


| yard. 


Every word that the doctor had spoken 
had fallen on her ear, and it needed but the 
silence of her father, which to her was clearer 
than any explanation, to make each of those | 
words pierce like a sharp arrow the loving 
and sensitive heart of the child. 

“ Oh, mother, mother!” she cried at last, 
as she laid down her pitcher and leant her head 
against the wall. ‘* Mother dearest, mother 
darling! She'll die, and I have killed her !” 

“ Madeleine,” her father called from the 
room, “come in quickly and make yourself 
useful; put on the kettle and then run to 
the apothecary’s and get this prescription 
made up.” 

Madeleine obeyed ; quickly and noiselessly 
her work was done in the house, and then 
she hurried off to the apothecary’s. ‘The air 
did her good in spite of her misery, and when 
she returned from her errand it seemed as if 
she brought in a better atmosphere with her. ~ 

Pierre got a friend to take his place for him 
at the magazin next day, and Madeleine was 
thus at liberty to go to school ; injunctions, 
however, were given her to return home 
straight after school was over and not loiter 
anywhere on the way. 

The hour for her return came and went, 
but no Madeleine appeared. She was far away, 
running herself out of breath in quest of her 
boy-friend. Vainly she had watched for his 
exit from school, and for a good reason: he 
had not been there. At last, far away in the 
distance, she espied his slight figure, and she 
quickened her running pace to get up to him. 
When nearer to him, however, she paused 
and hesitated. Was it really Etienne? The 
figure and dress were his, but the gait and 
manner had something strange about them, 
Slowly and steadily he was walking along by 
the side of a boy much bigger than himself— 
a young man in fact—to whose words Etienne 
seemed to be listening with unwavering atten- 
tion. There was something about the appear- 
ance of Etienne’s companion which made 
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Madeleine shrink from coming up with them, 
and she was about to return on her steps 
when Etienne, turning suddenly round, per- 
ceived her, and pitching to a distance the 
cigar from which he had just before been so 
proudly sending forth whiffs of curling smoke, 
he called out: 

“Holloa, Madeleine! is that you? How 
have you been getting on since last we met ?” 

“Very badly,” Madeleine returned sadly ; 
“ mother is ill and we don’t know how to get 
along.” 

“TI am sorry for that,” replied Etienne ; “I 
wonder you got leave to come off so far—they 
generally keep you tied to the bed-post when 
anything is the matter. 

“TI ought to be at home now,” said Made- 
leine, looking up at the large dial of the street 
clock near which they were standing; “1 
have been looking about for you such a long 
time. Were you at school, Etienne ?” 

Etienne smiled a patronizing sort of smile 
and replied : 

“No, not to-day, Madeleine ; I had an en- 
gagement this afternoon, and of course I had 
to keep that. Tell me, now, is there any- 
thing I can do for you ?” 

And Etienne looked anxiously, as he spoke, 
after his comrade, lest he should be growing 
impatient and unceremoniously leaving him 
behind. 

“Could you get back those books, Etienne?” 

“ Get back those books!” Etienne echoed. 
“No, certainly not. If ever I heard such a 
child! Asking me as if her life depended on 
it to save the books and stow them away, and 
the next minute begging me to get them back. 
No, no, Madeleine, your first request has been 
faithfully carried out; be thankful for that, 
and let the matter rest.” 

“But if mother dies ?” interposed Made- 
leine. 

“Tut! mother is not going to die. They 
always tell you that when she is ill, to make 
you stay quiet at home and be useful. But 
let’s hear now, what did they say when they 
found that the books were gone ?” 

“ They said nothing to me,” replied Made- 
leine. ‘I am sure they don’t in the least 
suspect me. But you know, Etienne, the 
rent had to be made up, and so something 
else had to be parted with, and—oh, Etienne, 
just fancy !—granny’s little bird is gone, cage 
and all, and though mother said nothing about 
it, I am sure she must have been dreadfully 
sorry.” 

“No doubt of that,” replied Etienne ; “but 
it’s done now and can’t be helped. I don't 
see anything that we can do to make things 








better. But you will be getting into no end | 
of a scrape if you don’t go home; so run | 
away now, Madeleine, there’s a good girl,” and | 
Etienne looked impatiently after his big com- | 
panion. 

Madeleine looked very disappointed, and 
was silent for a moment, then, summoning all 
her resolution, she placed herself right in 
front of Etienne when he was pushing on to 
go after his new comrade. 

“ Etienne,” said the little girl, “ listen to me. 
Mother has had to sell her vests, those beautiful 
flannels that the English lady gave her, and | 
she had no others to put on, and so she 
caught cold, and it is that has made her ill. 
And the doctor says she'll die if she doesn’t 
put on the flannels again, and she can’t get 
them—there is no way of getting them. Oh, 
Etienne, if I could only sell my books now | 
and see mother well again how happy I should 
be!” 

“You are a good little girl, a brave little 
girl,” replied Etienne, unable to resist Made- 
leine’s earnest words, and still more her en- 
treating looks. ‘ Wait here a moment,” he | 
said ; “I will help you, but I must go on and | 
say a word to my comrade first.” | 

Etienne hurried on and had soon overtaken 
his friend. The two turned round and came 
back towards the place where Madeleine was 
still standing, looking wistfully down into the | 
Seine. Etienne was telling his story with 
warmth, and the big boy listened in silence 
till it was ended. Then he burst into a loud, 
coarse laugh. 

“It’s as good as a play—lI declare it is! 
Etienne, my boy, here is a warning for you: 
never have anything to do with womankind. 
Caprice, caprice, and nothing but caprice— 
that is their composition. Where is the chit 
that has twisted you round her finger, and 


both of you round the pivot of circumstances || 4 


like the weather-cock on the church ?” 

“Hush !” said Etienne. ‘ There she is.” 

“Eh! is this the young lady ?” inquired the | 
big lad, going up to Madeleine and chucking 
her under the chin. 
moiselle; is there anything to be done for 
you P?” 

Madeleine drew back angrily. 
stood embarrassed somewhat, between the 


two then he explained to Madeleine that to | 


carry out their purpose they stood in need of | 
“‘ Monsieur Jacques.” 

Monsieur Jacques was very firm in his ad- 
vice to the children to let the affair stand as 
it was. Etienne wavered, but Madeleine was 
immoveable, and finally carried her point. 
A promise was wrung from the little girl 
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never to mention Jacques’ name to any one, | this empty thing to me?” and he pitched 
or divulge to father, mother, or any other across Etienne,into Madeleine’s hand, a strong 
person, any circumstance connected with the leather purse, which had seen some wear but 
abduction or restoration of the books. Then) was still fit for use and entirely empty. 
Monsieur Jacques and Etienne went off to. “Keep it as a souvenir, little one,” he 
fetch the said books, and Madeleine was left said, as Madeleine thanked him and wished 
alone to her reflections. These were not him good-bye, “and see here, mon chat, 
pleasant, whether they took for their subject’ when you hear your friend Jacques spoken 
the sick mother at home waiting for her and ill of remember he did you no harm, at all 
anxious, if not angry, at her absence, or the events.” 

ill-looking lad whom Etienne had chosen for| “I hope I shall never hear you spoken ill 
his companion, and into whose arms she of. Good-bye, Monsieur Jacques; good-bye, 


feared she herself had been the means of Etienne,” and Madeleine ran off as fast as her | 


leading him, or, finally, the books she had | legs could carry her. 
loved so dearly and which she was about to| Close behind them, though unnoticed, an 
part from for ever. elderly gentleman had been standing, poring 

The time seemed long to her, though in apparently over an old Latin volume, which 
fact the two boys were hurrying through their he held in his hand. The distress of the 
business as fast as possible. At last Made- little girl as the group had advanced towards 
leine saw them coming round the corner the book-stall with their burden had attracted 
of the next street and hastening towards her. | his attention, and not an item of the whole 
Jacques arrived first, with his big pile of books | following transaction had escaped his notice. 
in his arms. He placed them down on the| Had Madeleine remarked his presence she 
bench beside the little girl and looked in her must have recognised him, but she had no 
face for a smile of approbation, but Made-| eyes at that moment but for her books, no 
leine only bent down her head on the precious | thought but for her sick mother watching for 
pile and wept outright. Etienne tried to‘ her at home. 
comfort her and Monsieur Jacques did not; When the little party had passed on and 
laugh at her sorrow. After a few moments’ | dispersed the elderly gentleman raised his 
rest he explained that they must move on| head from the dusty volume and advanced 
towards the old book-stall, and, again taking | towards the bookvendor. The latter was in 
up the heavier share of the burden, he said the act of more closely inspecting his recent 
kindly to Madeleine: | purchases, previous to laying them in their 

“ Keep up courage, little one, you are a/ respective places, according to their value, in 
rare good little girl, and you will be sure and | his collection. 
meet your recompense.” | T should like to purchase that lot as it 

Madeleine smiled now and brushed away stands,” he said, addressing the bookvendor. 
her tears. Little more was spoken until the! “I have not yet marked the prices,” replied 
three arrived at the book-stall. There Mon-| the man; “it is a purchase I have made but 
sier Jacques was spokesman, and drove as this very moment.” 
hard a bargain as though his own life de-| “You paid forty francs, if I mistake not, 
pended on it. When it was ended the packet | for the lot. I offer sixty ; do you agree?” 
of books was left with a miscellaneous heap| “Well,” replied the vendor, stroking his 
in possession of their new owner, and Jacques | chin and shrugging his shoulders, “I scarcely 
turned proudly to Madeleine and placed forty | know whether it’s a fair price or not; this 
francs in her hand. volume in itself is worth twenty francs,” and 

Madeleine smiled through her tears and/|he held out towards his customer the hand- 
stammered out the thanks which really came | some copy of “Les Enfants du Capitaine 
from her heart. Grant.” 

“Now don’t lose them,” said Jacques, as} “ Twelve, my friend, neither more nor less,” 
he watched Madeleine trying with trembling) replied the gentleman. ; 
fingers to tie up the two gold pieces in the} “ Well, sir, I'll tell you the honest truth, if 
corner of her handkerchief. “Stay, have | you take the lot at sixty francs it will be more 
you no purse ?” |to my advantage than yours. I never made 

“No,” said Madeleine, “ but this will do| such a bad bargain in my life, but I couldn’t 
very well.” stand the distress of that poor little girl. You 

“No it won't,” said Jacques ; “you'll drop | saw her, perhaps, with two boys who were 
the money or forget the handkerchief some-| carrying the books, and one of whom appeared 
where. See, here you are, what’s the use of|to be her brother. I gathered from what 
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they said that they were her school prizes, 
and-she wanted the money for a sick mother. 
Yes ; see, here is her name in the beginning : 
Madeleine Martel, prize for good conduct ; 
and here Madeleine Martel——No, this is a 
gift-book from some friend,” and the vendor 
adjusted his spectacles on his nose, “ Made- 
leine Martel, a reward for good conduct at 
home, signed, Dr. v 

“Well, my good man,” interrupted the 
other, “if you are satisfied, so am I. Just 
put up the books and this lad here will 
carry them across the street for me to that 
shop, I dare say.” 

The money was paid, and a lad who was 
loitering near was glad to be given the job of 
carrying them a short distance and depositing 
them on the counter of a shop where thé 
new owner of the books appeared to be no 
stranger. Here they were put up in a re- 
spectable parcel and directed. The shopman 
called. for a commissionaire, who was charged 
to deliver the parcel that same evening at the 


house indicated on the address. 
* “€ BS * * 





“What on earth have you been doing, 
child?” was Pierre Martel’s greeting to 
Madeleine, when with a timid hand she 
knocked at the door of her home and _ her 
father opened it. ‘‘ Here have I been waiting 
these two hours to go and fetch something 
the doctor ordered, but I could not leave 
your mother alone. Stay, now, and watch by 
her ;, but you shall hear more of this another 
time. It is shameful, Madeleine—shame- 
ful!” and Pierre Martel put on his cap and 
went out. 

Trembling and frightened, Madeleine crept 
over to her mother’s bedside and stammered 
out some words of explanation. She longed 
to throw her arms round her and tell her all, 
but she dared not, so she sat down on the 
end of her bed, looking wistfully at the face 
of suffering that.she would have given any- 
thing to relieve. 

“Take off your things, Madeleine,’’ said 
her mother, presently, “and look what there 
is in the garde-manger that can be got ready 
quickly for your father ; he has had nothing 
since breakfast.’’ 

Neither had Madeleine, excepting the half 
roll she had taken with her to school in the 
morning. But, had she felt hungry now, the 
pale looks of her mother, and the difficulty 
with which she brought out the short sentence 
she had spoken, would have taken away her 
appetite. 

There. was very little of any kind to be seen 
in the garde-manger, but Madeleine had learnt 


from her mother how to prepare a tempting 
little dish with very few ingredients, and 
when her father entered and found the little 
table spread, and in another minute beheld 
the white dish, with the savoury mess con- 
tained in it, placed upon the table, his anger 
began to give way, and, instead of uttering 
farther reproofs, he told the child to draw 
her chair to the table and take a share of 
what she had prepared. After dinner Pierre 
went out and Madeleine and her mother were 
left alone together. 

“Fetch down father’s blouse that I was 
mending from the shelf,” said Madame 
Martel, “and see if you can finish mending 
Sad 

Madeleine did as she was desired, remem- 
bering how, when her mother had folded it 
up and put it away, about a week before, she 
had said, “‘1’1) finish that to-morrow,” and there 


_. 





it had been lying ever since, and those white | 
fingers that had been working at it looked as | 


though they never could ply the needle again. 
Madeleine looked over the blouse, examined 
the patch that was in the act of being put on, 
and saw that it could easily be completed 
that evening ; but when she tried to thread 
her needle and continue her work the hands 
trembled so that twice she let the needle fall, 
and at last the great drops fell from her eyes 
on the work, and there seemed little chance 
of its being proceeded with. 

Her mother observed it all, and, in spite 
of her weakness, was determined to find out 
the cause of her little girl’s agitation. That 
it was not entirely owing to her own illness 
she felt convinced. 

“ Madeleine,” she said, softly, “ did you get 
into any trouble at school? Were you kept 
in?” 

“* No, mother.” 

“ But there is something troubling you, my 
child ; I wish to know what it is.” 

*‘T can’t tell you, nor father, nor any one,” 

* Madeleine !” 

“Oh, mother, I am so wicked! It is I 
who have made you ill, and you'll die—I 
know you will, the doctor said you would— 
and it is I who have killed you. Oh, mother, 
mother !” and Madeleine bent her head down 
on her hands over her work, but did not 
attempt to go near her mother or look at her. 

Madame Martel was not at all in a fit state 
to receive any kind of shock to her nerves, 
and every word that Madeleine had spoken 
seemed to shake and pain every nerve in her 
body. She would have answered, but her 
speech seemed to forsake her. Her silence 
frightened Madeleine. 
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“Mother dear, speak!” suddenly exclaimed | had come by the money honestly had cooled 
the child, and, throwing her work from her, down his anger, and raised self-reproaches 
she darted towards the bed, impelled by a for having even in thought accused her of 
wild fear that death had already snatched her | wrongdoing. 
mother from her. Madeleine made no reply. Her almost de- 

“‘ Madeleine,” said her mother, feebly, ex- | fiant air, roused by her parents’ suspicions, 
tending her hand towards her. had given way before the kindlier tone, and 

“O mother,” cried Madeleine, somewhat | the natural feelings of her heart were now at 
comforted, “I did not mean to be so bad,|work. Pierre saw her distress, and without 
but I have done all I can to make amends. understanding it, he pitied her. 

Say, mother that it is not too late; weycan| ‘‘Go to bed, Madeleine,” he said; “ to- 
buy the vests to-morrow. O mother, I have | morrow you can explain this. Be calm, my 
been so wicked, but we can buy them now, | wife, and try to get some repose,” and having 
see, here’s the money,” and Madeleine drew administered“a fresh draught of “sane to the 
out the strange leather purse and emptied its | invalid, he put out the candle and went to bed. 
contents on the bed.” | Soon the good man was fast asleep; 

“‘ Madeleine !”” gasped the mother, recoiling | neither sorrow nor anxiety seemed to be 
in horror from the bright gold pieces as they| troubling his‘slumbers, as he lay stretched 
rolled towards her. /out on the temporary couch he had prepared 

Madeleine observed the movement, and / for himself since his wife’s illness. But neither 
her little heart felt at that moment as though his wife nor -daughter could find any rest. 
it must break. She had made all the sacri- |The sick woman turned and tossed and grew 
fice she could, and here was the reward ; she | every moment more feverish, while Madeleine 
felt what that look of her mother meant ; un-| who lay still as an infant for fear of disturbing 
spoken, the word had shot through the child’s her mother, was not less wakeful. 
heart—“ thief.” Madame Martel imagined that she only 

She could give no explanation as to how | could find no repose, and every now and then 
the money was come by. she relieved the anguish of her mind by 

Just then Pierre Martel came in. giving utterance to her thoughts, unheard as 

“ Worse ?” he asked, in an anxious voice, | she supposed. 
as he looked at the flushed cheeks of his But Madeleine heard her own name over 
wife, and observed her excited looks. He and over again pronounced, amidst sighs and 
hurried to the bedside, where Madame Martel, broken sentences of sorrow. 
unable to speak, was pointing towards the * Oh! if I might only tell,” the child said 
gold, while she cast an agonizing look towards to herself, and then she began revolving in 
Madeleine. her own mind, how far she might divulge 

Madeleine had retired from her place be- her secret without compromising Etienne or 
side her mother, as soon as her father’s step Monsieur Jacques. ; 
had been heard near the door. Now she| “ Madeleine, my child,” again escaped in a 
slipped like a frightened deer from the chair: longing, trembling tone, from the sick woman’s 
where she had seated herself, and tried to' lips. Madeleine could stand it no longer, but 
pass her father unobserved and escape from slipping out of bed, she glided, feeling her 
the room. way past her father’s mattress, to the bedside 

“Stop, child!” cried the father, just as of her mother. She stood beside her. 
Madeleine had touched the door handle ; |‘ Mother,” she said softly. 

“ Speak, directly, what is this ?” “T did not call you,” said Madame Martel. 

“It is money to buy mother flannel vests,” ‘‘ Go to bed again.” 
| replied Madeleine, summoning up all her| “ But Madeleine did not go. “ Mother,” 


courage and looking her father full in the she said, “I want to tell you—” 
Madame Martel put her arm round the 
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“ Tell me how you came by it, Madeleine,” | mered, and her words became inaudible. It 
said the father, earnestly but quietly. ‘The | was not reassuring. wees <a 
momentary suspicion that had arisen in his| “ Tell me all,” her mother said, “ don’t be 
mind had passed away; Madeleine had al- | afraid.” r 
ways been in his eyes almost a model of| “I was awake one night, mother, Made- 
perfection. Her simple affirmation that she |leine went on, “ while you and father were 


| face. 

| “Where did you get it, Madeleine ?”’ child’s neck and drew her closer. 

| “IT came by it honestly.” “TI have been very wicked. I know I 
| “God grant it,” gasped the mother. | have,” Madeleine began, and then she. stam- 
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speaking, and I heard you say you would sell 
my books; I felt very vexed and angry, and 
I got them hid.” 

There was a pause, then Madeleine began 
again, bringing out the words amidst sobs, 
“Then you had to sell your birdie, mother, 
and your nice warm vests, and so you fell ill, 
all because I was so selfish and wicked.” 

“Poor child,” was all Madame Martel 
replied. 

“O poor mother, poor mother,’’ Madeleine 
returned, “if I could only make you well 
again I would never do such a thing again. 
When I heard the doctor say you would die. 
if you did not put on the flannel again, oh, I 
felt so miserable, I did not know what I was 
doing, and then I thought you might still get 
better if you put on the flannel at once, so I 
ran away after school yesterday to the place 
where the books were hid and they are sold 
now, and that’s the money, and, oh don’t die 
now, mother, don’t die.”’ 

“* My darling child, God bless you.” 

A deep sigh of relief burst from Madame 
Martel’s bosom, and the kiss that she pressed 
on her child’s cheek told Madeleine that she 
was more than forgiven. Nothing further was 
said, but when Pierre awakened at his usual 
hour in the morning, he found his wife and 
child sleeping side by side, the mother’s hand 
lying on the child’s head as if she had fallen 
asleep while in the act of blessing her. 

It was still dark, only the rays from a gas- 
lamp in the passage threw a pale light into the 
room, and that was presently extinguished. 
Pierre stepped about softly, lighted the char- 
coal fire, and groped about to find something 
whereof to prepare a breakfast for himself 
and the family. 

This was not an occupation that generally 
fell to his share, but as he was not going out 
that day on his usual active occupations, he 
was as well pleased to have something to busy 
himself about at home. He moved about, 
however, almost noiselessly, for he would not 
have awakened either sleeper for worlds. If 
there was one thing honest Pierre really 
dreaded, it was a scene, and he would rather 
have indulged wife or child in every whim or 
caprice, than have had anything like a family 
quarrel in his house. 

The troubles of the night before he knew 
were only hushed, and he dreaded their| 
breaking out with fresh vigour as soon as the 
sleepers should awaken. So he made all 
ready for breakfast, hoping all the time that 
it might long remain untouched. 

A loud knocking at the door made all his 


‘‘Who is there? what is the matter?” 
cried Madame Martel, suddenly awakened 
from her soft slumbers. 

*“* Madeleine too started up in bed, rubbed 
her eyes and wondered where she was. 

Pierre went to the door, and opened it. A 
man whose dress and efiguette showed him to 
be a commissionaire was standing there. 
“Does Mademoiselle Madeleine Martel live 
here?” he demanded. 

“« My name is Martel,” responded Pierre. 

“ Used you to live on the Quai de la Me- 
gisserie ?”” demanded the man. 

“ Certainly,” replied Pierre, “‘ why do you 
want to know?” 

“ Then it’s all right,” said the man, “ this 
parcel must be for you, and as the door was 
open he proceeded into the room and divested 
himself of his load. 
parcel. 

“Tam sorry,” said the man, “that you had 
not got it sooner, the gentleman that gave it 
to me charged me to bring it to you last night, 
and so I did, at least I went to the address 
that was put on the parcel ; see here, ‘ Mmlle. 
Madeleine Martel, No. 16, Quai de la Mégis- 
serie.’ So I went there and they told me to 
try here, but it was too late to come here last 
night. This has been my first errand this 
morning. If you see the gentleman, I would 
be glad if you would explain the delay to him, 
and now good-bye, Monsieur and Madame, I 
must be off on other errands.” 

“No; stop a little,” cried Pierre, “ there 
must be some mistake about it; I expected 
no parcel. Who gave it to you?” 


elderly, wore spectacles, and was decorated. 


some nicely bound books in it.” 

“Books!” exclaimed Madame Martel, 
raising herself up in bed, “open it, Pierre, 
open it.” 

“ Books !”’ fell faintly from Madeleine’s 
lips, as she stood aside, and scarcely ven- 
turing to take part in the conversation. 


to cut the cord, but first he pushed the table 
on which the parcel rested nearer to his wife, 
that she too might see at once what the 
wonderful parcel contained. She stooped 
over and read the address. 

“Tt is not for you, Pierre.” 

“There, I knew it,” returned Pierre, 
closing his knife and putting it into his 
pocket again. 

“ Mademoiselle 
wife read aloud. 


Madeleine Martel,” his 





precautions fruitless. 





“Oh yés, I know that,” said Pierre, “but 


Pierre drew a clasp-knife from his pocket | 


It was a large and heavy | 


‘*T don’t know the gentleman ; he was tall, | 


He told me to take it carefully, for there were | 
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that of course is a mistake; it is for you or poured upon him both by mother and 

me.” ; oy daughter, Pierre appeared puzzled the whole 
“I’m not so sure of that,” replied his wife ;| time. 

and Pierre looked more puzzled than ever. 


“Well, here then, Madeleine,” he said, CHAPTER IV. 
“take the knife and cut the cord, as mother 
is so particular about your property.” A QUIET visit from a friend was not forbidden 


Madeleine took the knife with a trembling | by the doctor, only he was particular in his 
hand, while father, mother, and commis-| injunctions that Madame Martel should herself 
sionaire looked on anxiously to see the|not take an active part in the conversation. 
result. Accordingly, when an old friend called in 

The severed cord fell back, the paper was| the afternoon admittance was granted, and 
pushed aside, and a pile of well-known books, | Etienne’s aged grandmother took her seat by 
with “Les Enfants du Capitaine Grant”| Madame Martel’s bed. She had come to 
crowning the whole, came to view. condole with the sick woman in her trouble, 

“ Madeleine!” exclaimed Madame Martel, | but in course of conversation it happened 
holding out her arms. that her own sorrows were the most serious, 

“ Mother!” cried Madeleine, and flew to|}and Madame Martel almost forgot her tears 
her embrace. |in listening to those of her friend. 

Pierre stood by, puzzled and speechless.| It was Madeleine’s friend Etienne who 
The commissionaire twisted his cap in his|was the source of poor old Madame Le Bas’s 
hand, and looked from one to the other|sorrows and anxieties. Etienne, who had 
without at all comprehending the scene. | during his infancy and early boyhood been 
Just then the half-open door was pushed a/her pride and delight, as well as the pet and 
little wider, and Dr. Arnoul came in to see| plaything of all the /scataires in the house of 
his patient. | which his parents were concierges, was now 

“What is all this?” he exclaimed, as he| growing into a wayward, disobedient boy,— 
looked at the group gathered round the |the torment of his grandmother, as well as of 
table ; “books where bottles ought to be!|the few lodgers which she now had in her 
and what books, too! Why, Monsieur Pierre, | furnished lodgings. 
are you going to turn librarian, or what is the | “New complaints come in daily,” said the 
meaning of all this ?” |poor old woman in telling her story to 

“That, sir, is more than I can tell,” said}; Madame Martel; one person has one griev- 
Pierre; “I never felt so utterly puzzled in| ance and one another, and the worst is that 
my life.” | I know they are right and Etienne wrong ; I 

The doctor's voice had attracted the com- | just try and hush it up and coax them to be in- 
missionaire’s attention; he looked hard at! dulgent, but it can’t last, it is wearing me out.” 
| him for a minute or two, then he said,— “Why don’t his parents send and fetch 
| I beg a thousand pardons, sir, but this| him?” Madame Le Martel asked. 

parcel should have been delivered imme-| “They are just setting up in commerce at 
diately, but there was a little error in the| Bordeaux,” replied Madame Le Bas; “ they 
address ;” and the commissionaire respectfully | could not either of them spare time to come 
pointed to the written direction. here and see after Etienne; and if the boy 
| “Tut, tut, tut, how stupid!” cried the|were to go to them I know he would be 
doctor ; “not of you, my good friend,” he| terribly in their way, and even be a serious 
said, turning to the commissionaire and/|hindrance to them in setting up their estab- 
slipping a silver piece into his hand,—“ you | lishment. No, I must just try and bear it, 
did the affair all right.” and hope it will get better.” 

The commissionaire thanked the doctor,| ‘ Does he go regularly to school?” 
took up his cap, and left the house. “ No, no; he pretends to go, and takes his 

Then the doctor drew near the bed, felt| books, but I believe he plays truant five days 
his patient’s pulse, and asked her how she/out of the six ; and the worst is, he has 
was. But instead of replies he only met|chosen a regular bad boy for his companion, 
with further questions, which it was vain for }—and companions, especially elder ones, are 
him to endeavour to put off or evade. For] either the ruin or the making of a lad. My 
a time he tried to keep up the mystery; then| Etienne is fast going to ruin.” 














seeing the uselessness of the attempt, he gave} “ But this should be put a stop to,” said 





himself up to his fate and to the over-| Madame Martel: “who is this boy that is 
ecm shower of thanks which were| leading him astray?” 
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“Tn truth I can scarcely tell you his name ; 
he is known in this quarter by more than one 
nickname not of the most flattering kind ; 
my boy always speaks of him as of some 
superior being deigning to have intercourse 
with him, and calls him Monsieur Jacques.” 

Madeleine had been listening attentively 
to every word that Madame Le Bas had been 
saying ; when the name of Monsieur Jacques 
fell on her ear she started, her needle fell 
from her hand, and fixing her eyes uncon- 
sciously on the old woman, she waited breath- | 
lessly for more. 

“Such companionship should be forbid- | 
den,” said Madame Martel. 

« Forbidden ! my dear friend, forbidden !” 
ejaculated Madame Le Bas; “and I should 
like to know what good a poor old woman | 
like myself could do by forbidding. ‘ ‘Etienne,’ 
I say to him when he goes out, ‘see now | 
and: don’t be getting into mischief; don’t | 


go where you'll be likely to meet Jacques, | 


he’ll lead you to no good, my boy;’ and) 
he only looks up at me with those dear 
bright eyes ‘of his, and laughs, and says, ‘ No | 
danger, granny !’ and off he runs. I’m sure | 
he goes to look up that bad big boy, instead 
of going to school.” 


“Indeed, my friend, you ought to be) 


firmer,” said Madame Martel—hesitating, 


however, to give advice to a person of at least | 


double her age. 

“Ah, what can an old woman do? But I | 
ought not be troubling you, and you lying | 
there so ill; only, you see, the neighbours 
frightened me with what they said, and it} 
weighs so onmy mind, I couldn’thelp speaking 
to you of my trouble.” 

“ And quite right you are to tell me of it,” 
replied Madame Martel; ‘ you see I am not 
speaking much, as the ‘doctor forbade me ; | 
and, indeed, I am not able either; but! 
listening can’t hurt, and all that concerns | 
you ‘interests me. But what do the neigh- | 
bours say ?” 


keys, and then, much or little, whatever 
is there disappears under the hands of these 
good-for-nothings. You may have seen the 
trial in the paper lately, I read it myself, but 
I never suspected that any companion of 
Etienne’s had anything to do with it. The 
neighbours say that Jacques has, and that 
it is a miracle he has escaped the vigilance 
of the police. Oh dear, dear! if that fellow 
were taken up, and my boy perhaps had up 
too as witness! But I don't believe it; Iam 
sure it is only gossip.” 

| Madame Martel again tried to persuade the 
‘old lady to use more authority over her grand- 
son, and for the very love she bore him to 
icheck him in the way he was going. But 
Madame Le Bas seemed more disposed to 
mourn over the danger her boy was in than 
to try actually to avert it, and having promised 
'to call again soon to inquire after her friend's 
health, she said “Good-bye,” and Madame ac- 
companied her, sadly and with an anxious 
| air, to the street door. 

| “ Be sure, Madeleine, not to repeat a word 
of what you have heard,” said Madame Martel 
‘to her little girl as soon as the latter had 
‘returned to the room, “and remember what 
I told you before, and have as little to do 
with Etienne as possible.” 

| After Madame Le Bas’s visit the invalid 
required a little rest, so she lay quiet with her 
eyes closed though not asleep, and Madeleine 
sat near her at her sewing and not saying a 
| word. 

| “Oh, if I only could be happy again!” she 
thought to herself and sighed. “ First I was 
wicked about those books, and made mother 
‘ill; and then I led Etienne astray, and we 
don’t know what may happen. How could 
he possibly have got into this room that 
{mother had locked up, unless with a false 
key? and perhaps some one saw him, and 
| he'll be put into prison—my poor Etienne !— 
and it is all my fault ;” and Madeleine felt a 








_weight pressing on her too heavy for her 
“Ah! they say—but it may not be true!| young heart to bear; 


the silence too was 





that Jacques is one of a band of clever, unprin- | oppressive, and throwing down her work on 
cipled young men who have been going about | | the table before her, she bent down her head 
this some time watching for occasions to make } upon it and cried in a low smothered voice, 




















free with their neighbours’ property. Itseems | “O God, help me!” 


they. have more than once got into people’s 
rooms when the owners were absent. Clerks, 
and young unmarried persons of both sexes and 
different ranks, have mostly been their victims, 
because such are necessarily absent for many 
hours together from their homes, and only 
return at a fixed time. They have managed 
to find out their hours, and in their absence 





to get into their rooms by means of false 


Her mother heard her, but attributing her 
emotion to the past events which to her mind 
were satisfactorily cleared up, she said nothing, 
and let Madeleine suppose she was asleep. 
So the hours passed on till Pierre came in, 
bringing with him the flannels bought with 
Madeleine’s money. ‘Then there was joy 
again, and Madeleine’s eyes were bright with 
happiness. Pierre had bought them under 
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the directions of an old friend, a workwoman, | 
who had cut them out as well as helped him | 


to choose the material, and who had kept one 
back out of the number to make up quickly 
herself for her sick friend. Madeleine was 
to make the rest. 

On the Sunday morning Madame Martel 
being a little better, Madeleine, contrary to 
expectation, got leave to go to the Sunday 
school. She was very glad and thanked her 
mother, but she wished her errand had been 
anywhere else, for Etienne she knew never 
went to Sunday school any more than to 
church or chapel, and it was to meet him that 
she cared to go out, to hear from himself all that 
he had been doing since they met, and to 
relate to him the wonderful tale of the re- 
covered books. 

On her way to school she drew her Testa- 
ment from her pocket and tried to learn the 
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No, no; be assured Etienne Le Bas is afraid 
of no one, neither God nor man.” 

“Oh! don’t speak so,” interrupted’ Made- 
leine, shuddering, but she did not recoil from 
her friend, as Etienne seemed to expect she 
would. She only spoke in a lower tone, for 
she saw the pastor approaching. “ Well, 
LE tienne, just to show me you are not afraid, 
will you come in for once ?” 

“ Very well, I don’t care if I do, but mind, 
I'll not stay; rll just take a look to satisfy my 
curiosity, and then I'll go. You'll find me 
where I said, on yonder bench under the 
chestnut tree.” 

All the time the hymn was being sung, and 
| afterwards while her companions were repeat- 
ing their texts, Madeleine was praying for 
Etienne that God would bless him, and if it 
might be, that he might stay in school and 
get some good. Then she thought of Mon- 














portion for the day, for she had not looked at |sieur Jacques, and how kind he had been to 
it all through the week. Just as she arrived |her, no matter what he might be to other 
at the church door, and was saying it over to | people; and she prayed for him, and thought 
herself for the last time, she heard a quick | more of her two friends that day than of the 








step coming after her, and a hand was laid on 
her shoulder. She looked round. It was 
Etienne. 

“Oh, dear Etienne, 
glad! I wanted to see you.” 

“ And I to see you! that’s the reason I 
came; I thought I should find you here. 
You won't mind leaving the class for once, 
and taking a saunter with a friend.” 

“O my good Etienne, don’t ask me, please | 
don’t—I couldn’t do it,” Madeleine re-| 
turned, with such earnestness that Etienne | 
checked the mocking reply that was rising to | 
his lips. 

Another downward step—such Madeleine 


| felt the absenting herself from school would 


be,—she could not do it, and Etienne yielded 
to her entreaties. 

“Well, Til just hang about till the comedy 
is over,” he said; ‘‘ you will find me there by 
that bench under the chestnut tree.” 

“ Don’t call it a comedy!” said Madeleine, 
looking up imploringly; “won’t you come in 
for once and listen ?” 

“T’ll not call it a comedy if the word 
offends you, Mademoiselle ; but to go in 
and take part in the nonsense, that is asking 
too much. No, no; don’t expect that : just 
think what Monsieur Jacques would say if 
he saw one going into the Ste. Marie Sun- 
day School !” 

“Are you afraid of Monsietr Jacques?” 
Madeleine asked, naiyely. 

“Afraid!” cried Etienne, indignantly, 
“afraid! Say that again, Madeleine,if you dare. 


Iam so glad, I am so! 


|a friendly turn for ; 


|address of the teacher. Now and again 
she looked round to see if Etienne had taken 
a seat anywhere, but she did not see him. 
After school she hurried to the appointed 
| place under the chestnut tree. Etienne was 
there, lolling on the bench and looking very 
cross. 


‘Well, you are a nice one,” he said, “todo 


catch me risking my neck 
another time for you, tell-tale, miserable tell- 
tale !” 

Madeleine was too utterly astounded at 
'first to reply. At last when Etienne had 
repeated his accusations a dozen times, ac- 
companied by gestures of wrath, and no 
gentle epithets applied to his companion, his | 
anger began to abate, and Madeleine ventured 
to reply,— 

“T never said a word about you, Etienne; 
and if I did tell about getting my books away, | 
it was because mother was so ill and so 
unhappy, I was afraid she would die. But I | 
never said you helped me, or anything’ about | 
sou.” 

“You did, Madeleine, you know you did; 
jand you told about Monsieur Jacques, and; 
you don’t know what trouble you may get 
him into.” 

“ But I didn’t, I say I didn’t, and I 
wouldn’t get Monsieur Jacques into trouble, 
no, not for all the world, after all he did for 
me,” cried Madeleine, vehemently. 

‘‘Wouldn’t you, little lady?” said a third 
voice close to Madeleine's ear. ‘* Well, I 
thank you for that, no matter what you may 
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have offended in otherwise. But what is all 
this hubbub about, and this,” he added, 
turning to Etienne—“ this very imprudent 
noise ?” 

“‘ Madeleine has told the whole affair about 
the books, and how we got them, and about 
my being so much with you, and——” 

“ Indeed I did not,” Madeleine interrupted ; 
and then she proceeded to relate the exact 
story of her mother's illness and agitation, 





and what she really had told about the prize | 
books ; “‘ but you see, Monsieur Jacques,” she | 
added, “I said nothing about you or Etienne, | 
and I am sure motherhasnotthe least suspicion | 
of your helping me.” 

“ Well, perhaps you did not tell your mother, | 
Madeleine,” said Etienne, ‘ but you told your 
Sunday school teacher, and that was worse.” 

“T never said a word, good or bad, about 
the affair to Mademoiselle Brun,” replied 
Madeleine. 

“Well, then, to your pastor!” 

‘No, not a word.” 

“What makes you think she did?” Jacques 
asked. 

“ Because,” replied Etienne, “the pastor 
just fixed his eyes on me when he was 
making his address, and spoke about the very 
things I had been doing. He did not say 
the word books, but Iam sure he meant it; 
and he said it was very wrong of me to leave 
granny so much alone, and to shirk school, 
and go with you, Monsieur Jacques; and Iam 
sure it is very kind of you to allow me to be 
so much with you.”’ 

“Did he mention my name?” Jacques 
inquired. 

“No, not exactly ; but how could he have. 
known all I had been doing if Madeleine had 
not told him ?” 

“Tt is always like that,” Madeleine said, 
quietly. ‘It was just the same when I felt 
that I had not been quite truthful and open 
with mother. Miss Le Brun spoke to me 
particularly that day about being perfectly 
frauk and fearless, anc if I could only have 
done what she told me, both mother and I 
would be muchhappier. Oh, Monsieur Jacques, 
do let me tell mother all about it, except just 
your name,—and even if I told that, what 
harm could it do you? You have been very 
kind to me inall that you have done. May | 
I tell, Monsieur Jacques? ”’ and Madeleine’ 
raised her eyes with an imploring look to) 
the face that was bent downward toward the | 
ground, with a dark scowl upon it. 


of yours,” said Etienne, who had been rather 
indulging in his own reflections. “ That is 
’cute according to your account, Madeleine ; 
you know I don’t believe a word of it, for 
how could they know one day what you are 
thinking of, and another day what I am 
thinking of? It is just pure nonsense.” 

“T suppose God always knows what all of 
us are doing, and He sends us messages to 
help us through His word, and through our 
teachers.” 

Madeleine looked to one and the other 
of her companions for a reply, but neither 
answered. 

“JT must leave you now,” said Jacques 
presently, “but first I want a word alone 
with you, Etienne. Perhaps, Mademoiselle,” 
he said, turning to Madeleine, “ you would 
not mind going on for a little by yourself ; we 
shall catch you up presently, but I want to 
say a word or two to Etienne alone.” 

“Oh, don’t mind me,” replied Madeleine, 
“T’ll just go straight home now, and perhaps 
Etienne and I may meet again at school next 
Sunday. Will you do that, Etienne?” 

“Bosh! I’m not going to be made a fool 
of, no, not for any one,” replied Etienne, 
curtly. “I went in to-day, and stayed the 
whole time too, though you did not see me; 
but I’m not going again, Madeleine, I have 
had enough of it.” 


“Can you keep close what I tell you?” | 


said Jacques in a low voice to Etienne, when 
they had moved away a few paces, and were 
almost alone. 

** To be sure I can, Monsieur Jacques.” 

“Well, then, let me tell you, things have 
come to the pass I told you they would; I 
must be off.” 

“ What, leave Paris ?”’ 

“ Hush! not so loud; yes, I must go, and 
without delay too. Iam sorry to leave the 
old place; I shall miss my old haunts; I 
shall miss you, Etienne, but there is no help 
for it. If I get safe across the frontier I 
may count myself lucky; but once that is 
done 1 have no fear for the rest. I shall go 
to my uncle at Liége, plead some excuse to 


him for my visit, tell him there is no work to | 


be had, and that I am so desperately fond of | 
_work that I cannot bear to be without it. He 
will soon help me to some employment, and | 


as soon as ever I have put a few francs aside 
there I’m off again on my wanderings, little 
care I where.” 


“‘T wish you were not going,” said Etienne, 


“ No,” he said, shortly and almost angrily, | very earnestly. 


“ certainly not now, certainly not.” | 
“ They must be a ’cute lot, those teachers | 


have taught you a trick or two, Etienne 


“ Better for you, my boy, that I am. I 
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guided by that little girl sometimes.” 

“ What, that little Madeleine ?” 

“Yes, she pleases me. She is innocent, 
she is good. Stick to her; go to that school | 
of hers if she asks you. You might do 
worse.” 

Etienne stared, but did not reply. His! 





impression was that his friend was laughing | | my leaving him rather suddenly. 


| at him. 

| You see, Etienne, I never had any one! 
to look after me when a child, as you have,” 
Jacques continued. 
parents were, or when they died ; 
ber neither. 


out of them as I could, generally by telling 
lies. How shocked that little friend of yours 


|| would be to know this! and she is right, quite 


right. How gently she speaks, too ! “and how | 
earnestly she said, just as I came up with you, | 


that she couldn't get poor me into trouble | 


for anything! It does one good to hear one’s | 


self spoken of that way, as if somebody cared | 


| about one’s welfare. It is the first time I| 
| ever heard it, and it makes one soft some- 
| how.” 

Etienne and Jacques walked on now 
silently and quietly till they overtook Made- 
leine ; just as they were within a few steps of} 
her Jacques stopped abruptly, and motioned 

| to Etienne to do the same. 


; yer | 
“ Look here,” he said, in a low tone, “ it | 


“I don’t know who wd 
I remem-| “ Shall we never see you again ?” 
No one ever cared whether [| 
did right or wrong; I got into scrapes and | 


they may prove useful to you—they may not. | looked sad, and Madeleine, wondering to see 
I think you would do well to let yourself be | him so, asked him what was the matter. 


Etienne looked to Jacques, as if to ask 
| Permission to relate the cause of his trouble. 
| Jacques relieved him, however, by breaking 
the news himself to Madeleine. 

“You see,” said he, “Etienne has got 


/accustomed to my ways and doings rather, 


and he does not seem to relish the idea of 
I am called 
away on business, and may very probably not 
Het return to Paris.” 

“Are you going away—going away for 
always ?’’ Madeleine asked, almost anxiously. 


“I scarcely think we shall meet again,” re- 
plied Jacques, with some seriousness in his 
tone as he spoke. He was parting now from 
the two only beings in Paris who showed any 
regret at his going. Their sadness pleased 
his lonely spirit, and he said with some feel- 
ing,— 

“‘If we never should meet again, you and 
| Etienne won't quite forget me, will you?” 

“‘ Forget you! after all you have done for 
/me? Never,” replied Madeleine, emphatic- 
/ ally. 

“Well, then, I wish you both good-bye,” 
said Jacques : “no, Etienne, don’t come with 
me, I have some business to look to before 
going. See Mademoiselle Madeleine safe 
home, that will be better employment for | 
you.” | 

Etienne looked wistfully at his friend, but 


| will be a continual weight and burden on | he did not dare to disobey him. 


| that child keeping a secret from ber mother. | 
You must just make her wait patiently awhile, | 
say six months; and if all has been quiet 
meanwhile, no fuss or inquiry about my dis- 


“Oh, I forgot,” cried Madeleine, just as 
[she was turning to go, “I have your purse, 
the one you lent me the other day.” 

“Keep it,” replied Jacques, “ I meant you 


appearance, nothing disagreeable in the|to keep it; it is an old thing, but it will do 


papers, why, then you may consider your 
friend as safe, and it can do no harm to let 
the child tell. You cannot be blamed for 
the part you took in assisting the little lady 
to keep her treasures ; it was a plucky thing 
| of you, Etienne, and I like you for it. At all 
| events, if they think there is any danger of 
your getting into a scrape if it were known, 
they will simply not speak about it. Your 


| granny will see that no harm comes of it for 


you.” 

Etienne promised to follow his friend’s 
advice. For good or for bad he would 
generally have followed his bidding ; but now, 
on the eve of his departure, he felt as if he 
could not ask sufficient of him. 

Madeleine was pleased to see them come 
up with her; she nodded and smiled, and 
began to talk with Etienne. But Etienne 


we VIIt. 








for a souvenir.” 

“If we never meet again,” Madeleine said 
in a low tone, almost to herself. Then look- 
ing up and speaking louder, she said, “If 
I keep your purse, Monsieur Jacques, will 
you keep this ?” 

She handed him the little pocket Testa- 
ment that had been given to her the Christmas 
before at school. 

“‘T will; I will keep it for your sake, safely 
too;” and Jacques put the little volume into 
his breast pocket. 

“ You will read it, Monsieur Jacques ?”” 

“T will, and think of you. Good-bye, 
Mademoiselle Madeleine. Good-bye, Eti- 
enne.” 


And so they parted. 
~ * * ¥ * 


Etienne felt very lonely and restless after 
3D 
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Jacques’s departure. He had got out of all 
regular habits, and did not care to resume 
his old steady ways, so time hung heavy on 
his hands ; and besides this, he was uneasy 
about his friend’s safety, There was no one 
he could speak to about. this, and it made his 
anxiety the greater. He almost counted the 
days till the next Sunday. Madeleine knew 
and cared somewhat for Jacques ;: he could 
speak to her a little about him. 

The children met much about the place 
they had met on the previous Sunday, and 
almost unasked Etienne entered, the Sunday 
school. He went in not for Madeleine’s 
asking, though she did ask him, but for 
Jacques’s bidding. He went that Sunday and 
the next, and then the one following ; at last 
it became a habit. 

It was long, however, before he would con- 
fess that he liked it. He said to Madeleine 


that it amused him, that he liked to see how} 


cute. the teachers were, finding out ‘the 
different things that were passing through his 
mind. But at last he opened his heart to 
his girl companion, told her he wanted to be 
like the man who built his house upon a 
rock, and he believed that rock was Truth. 

Then they spoke together about what they 
had learnt, and repeated such texts as they 
could recollect about Jesus and what He said 
of truth ; and they both agreed that falsehood 
was a miserable, shameful thing, and that in 
the end nothing but harm could come of it 
to one’s self and everybody else. 

So six months passed away; Madeleine’s 
mother was well, and able to be at work 
again. Etienne was giving Satisfaction to his 
grandmother, but no news had reached him 
of his absent friend. 

“No news is good news,” he often said to 
Madeleine, “tand some day I am sure. we 
shall see. Monsieur Jacques coming back a 
rich and respected gentleman.” 

But when the six months were fully ended 
he told Madeleine of Jacques’s permission. to 
her to relate the whole story of the abduction 
and sale of her prize books ; and Madeleine 
was glad, for her mother seemed troubled 
still whenever the affair was mentioned. 

Madame Le Bas heard the full story too, 
and as she had already begun to loye Mon- 
sieur Jacques for absenting himself, she 
showered praises now on his conduct, to 
Etienne’s. surprise, rather and to her_heart’s 
content. , 

They were all enjoying the treat.of a Sunday 
afternoon when Madeleine’s, disclosure was 
made; father, mother, and child, with. their 
young and old friends, having gone down the 


river in a steamer as far as St. Cloud, and 
there, under the shade of the great trees on 
the hill-side, the story was told, and all the 
secrets revealed ; and each one of the party 
seemed to find delight in singing the praises 
of all concerned in the transaction, whether 
absent or present. 

Madeleine was lying on the soft green 
sward, her head resting on her mother's lap, 
and her eyes gazing on the clear blue sky 
that was so pleasant to look on through the 
es veil of green. 





“ How happy we all are here!” she ex- 
claimed ; “I wish Monsieur Jacques were 
here with us. I wonder where he is now, or 
whether we shall ever meet again ?” 





braze! 
| Etienne, earnestly ; “but I too should like to 


know where he is now, and what he is doing 
| Just at this minute.” 


wide ‘seas, on his way, as he thought, to a 
/new world, to begin there a new mode of 
‘life. 
| way; it had a work for him to do. 
|his friends were enjoying the calm shade of 
the great beech trees at St. Cloud, an angry 
|storm was blowing over the ocean’s breast. 
| And in the tossing waters Jacques was 
| struggling in his efforts to save a fellow- 
creature, a little negro cabin-boy that a great 
| wave had washed ruthlessly overboard. 





** Oh yes, I am sure we shall,” responded | 


Jacques was at that time far away on the | 


His | 
| efforts were successful, and a cry of triumph 

and congratulation arose amongst the spec- | 
tators on board and rang through the air. A | 








But the wide sea stopped him on his | 
While | 


feeling of thankful joy. thrilled through the || 


heart of the youth, such ‘as he had never felt 


‘before, and then he gave up his charge into | 


| the strong safe hands that were ‘waiting for 
‘him on the vessel’s side, But ‘his physical 
|forces were éxhausted, and just'as he yielded 


/up his charge he himself fell backward into | 


the waters. _ Quickly there were ready hands 


struggle took place in the water... But for 
short, uneasy life was over, crowned in the 
end by an act of self-deyotion, 

The body was brought into the captain’s 
cabin, and every possible means were. tried 
to restore. animation, When it was evident 
that all effort was useless, a search, wag made 
amongst the lad’s personal éffects to try and 
discoyer his address in Europe ;. but amongst 
the few papers ih his possession not one word 
could be, found written whereby to identify 
him. : 

_ At last there was found upon his person, in 
the breast pocket of his jacket, a little book, 





stretched out to save him, and then a second | 


Jacques the struggle was made in vain; his | 
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wetted now but not spoiled, and on the fly-| reading. Then they looked at the date—St. 
page of the book a name was written. It was| John’s Eve,—the very day they had all been 
Madeleine Martel’s name, and her address in| down at St. Cloud, so happy together, and 
Paris was given too. To her, then, not! not forgetful of Jacques. 








knowing who she was, but supposing her to 
be a relation, the captain of the vessel sent 
the book and the news of the lad’s decease. 
A few words were added beyond the mere 
fact, stating the manner and circumstances 


|| of his death, and testifying to his general | 


good conduct since he had been on board. 


Madeleine and Etienne wept over the! 
| book; it appeared to bear marks of much) 


“Oh, Madeleine!” cried Etienne, “do 
you remember how you said, ‘I wonder if we 
shall ever meet again’? I felt almost angry 
with you for supposing we should not, and 
now—oh, Jacques, Jacques !” 
| “We shall never see him here—never here, 
—but in a little while we shall be with him 
there, and forever. Be sure of that, Etienne. 
Oh, I am so glad he had my little book !” 


LACORDAIRE. 


|| THERE is nothing which evidences more 


clearly the oneness of the foundation upon 


| which the various divisions of the Christian | 
| Church rest, than the fact that wherever an | 
individual rises by the force of his life in| 
| Christ above the ordinary level of human 


religious attainments, every Christian, belong- 
ing to sects the most opposed in creed and 
forms of worship, immediately recognises in 


‘and early in life entered upon the college 
education which was to fit him forthe French 
bar. ‘The atmosphere around him through 
his early years was one of infidelity and irre- 
ligion ; he was brought up in ignorance of 
‘the Christian religion, except of its existence 
in the world asa decaying superstition, which 
the advance of enlightenment would soon 
|dispel. In speaking of his college life he 











the peculiar eminence the realization of his|says, “There was nothing around us to 


own aims and aspirations, the exemplifica-| sustain our faith ; the world of the gospel was 
tion of his own ideal character, the action/to us an undiscovered realm. Its great men, 
of those principles which he is ever seeking | its saints, its civilization, its moral and social 





| to grasp more deeply. 


And the sight of peculiarly exalted piety, 
burning with a flame of rare clearness and 
brightness amidst the mists of a corrupt 
church, is yet more an animating lesson for 
those who hold that they have arrived at a 
better knowledge of the truth and will of 
God, teaching that the vital essence of a rich 


'| personal religion is everywhere and always 
| — He that abideth in Me, and [ in him, 


the same bringeth forth much fruit.” From 
this spiritual union with Christ flows that 
abundant grace which under the most adverse 
circumstances makes the barren soul fruitful 
in faith and love, in obedience and self- 
sacrifice. 

Lacordaire, the French preacher and 
patriot, is a name but little known to many 
English Christians ; and still fewer of these 
are aware that his deep and earnest piety 


|superiority, the progress which humanity 
'had made under the banner of the cross,— 
jall this remained a blank.” 

| From this darkness he was first aroused by 
‘his attention being called to the social and 
|historical evidences of Christianity. His 
| natural sense of justice led him to give due 
| weight to these. His eyes were opened to 
ithe wonderful fact of the existence of a 
‘religion in the world, so opposed to human 
‘nature in its teachings, so different to the 
human mind that it could not be recognised 
\as its source. He brought his intellect to 
|bear on the various proofs laid before him, 
not reasoning as the man of science, only 
| from demonstrations obtained by experiment, 
‘but weighing probabilities and drawing con- 
clusions with the legal acumen for which his 
‘studies had prepared him. By degrees the 
/light broke in upon his soul, he saw the pur- 











was of a kind which they could easily recog-| pose of God in the redemption of the world 
nise and readily acknowledge as the fruit of| by His Son, and he laid hold of that eternal 
the same grace as that which animates their | life offered to all in Christ Jesus. Of this 
own religious life. -Lacordaire was born in| act of faith he often said, “ He who has not 


1802 ; he was the son of a country doctor, | known this has not known man’s true life. 


































































| despised as unworthy of a place in his social 
| or religious system. 
| Swetchine, he declares that she has proved 


7oo 


Since then I have never ceased to believe 
and love. Years, faithful to their mission, 
have each day brought with them clearer con- 
victions and more heavenly joys ; man has 
been ever lessening in my eyes, and Christ 
become greater.” 

His first thought was that of service, and 
renouncing his prospects of distinction at the 
bar he entered the priesthood. His idea was 
that in this position he might best work for 
Christ, and through Him for humanity. Speak- 
ing of the power of religion over his soul at 
this time he says, “ I did not feel that I had 
forsworn my reason, nor allowed it to fall 
under some incomprehensible servitude; far 
otherwise, what I experienced was the en- 
largement of the whole horizon, while over | 
all things flowed a clearer light. Nor was the 
change in my life worked through the sudden 
subjection of the character to a strict and 
rigid law ; it was rather the development of 
my powers through an action which came 
from a higher than any natural source. Zhe 
whole man was left, there was no abnegation 
ofthe mind or heart ; that which was added 
was the God who made them.” 

His idea of the priesthood was not that of 
an exalted ecclesiastical position, surrounded 
by peculiar spiritual privileges. He looked 
on every man as a brother for whom Christ 
had died, and in that true sunlight perceived 
the value and importance of every human 
being, and of every thought and act. No 
class, no opinion, and no honest work was 


In writing to Madame 


herself deficient, “not in holy hatred, which 
is an impossibility, but in holy anger; or 
else,” he continues, “you would not have 
been able to tolerate M , or to have any 
patience with that narrow Pharisaical spirit 
which allows him to say of a man—a man 
working to the best of his convictions for 
the glory of God,—‘ What consequence is a 
man ? does God want the help of people of 
intellect?’ He whocan hold human thought 
thus cheap is nothing better than a Pharisee, 
the only race of men on whom Christ pro- 
nounced a curse; and they who speak thus 
take away the key of knowledge, not going 
in themselves, and forbidding others to 
enter.” 

The most earnest efforts of Lacordaire 
were now directed to promote the reconcilia- 
tion of the intellectual and political aspira- 
tions. of the age with religion. He saw that 
ever since the close of the last century his 
own fair country had suffered from the 





LACORDAIRE. 
| wounds she had inflicted on herself in the 





wild delirium of unsanctified political fervour, 
and he felt convinced that what she needed 
was not the chains of external restraint, but 
the calming, regenerating influence of religion. 
The time had come when the Church could 
no longer stand aloof, contenting herself with 
prophesying evil to come, instead of taking 
her place as the sympathizer, the guide, the 
sanctifier of the people in their struggles to 
rise in intelligence and ‘political freedom. 
Animated by such sentiments, Lacordaire 
readily joined with the Abbé Gerbet in bring- 
ing out the Avenir. 
journal were to advocate the liberty of the 





The objects of this | 


press, to plead for perfect freedom for the | 


Church, and to oppose the Government 
monopoly of education. Its chosen motto 
was—“ La liberté ne se donne pas, elle se 
prend.” 


In connection with this paper Lacordaire 


was associated with Montalembert and with 
Lamennais—Lamennais, the constant friend 
of progress, and at that time animated by a 
deep and earnest religious faith. 

It is hardly possible that a journal con- 
ducted by three young and ardent spirits 
such as these should not have contained 
many imprudent assertions, some unfair 
judgments, and more of theoretical specula- 
tion than of practical wisdom. At all events, 
the publication soon excited violent opposi- 
tion. France was not ripe for such an effort. 
The disseverance between liberalism and re- 
ligion had become so great, that the lovers of 
freedom could no more endure the religious 
tone of the Avenir than the clergy could 
tolerate the freedom of its sentiments. The 
Church raised its cry of reprobation ; and the 
three inexperienced editors ,determined to 
submit the subject of the continued publica- 
tion of their journal to the decision of the Pope. 

They proceeded accordingly to Rome; 
and some time passed away, during which they 
could obtain no verdict from the Pontiff. He 
















































was, perhaps, placed in a position of per- | 


plexity, such as the simple and earnest minds 
of the appellants could but little understand ; 
for he could neither afford to countenance 


principles which might one day rouse a | 


revolution in his own territories, nor would 
he willingly offend the French nation, devoted 
for the most part to those principles. At 
length, after much vexatious delay and weari- 


some neglect, the persevering editors were | 


requested by his Holiness to. discontinue 
the publication of the Avenir. The decision, 
although it was exactly what might have been 
expected, seems to have surprised the three 
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1t. 


the allies of ignorance and tyranny. 


Montalembert for a while hesitated, but 
Lacordaire at once submitted to the papal 
It may at first sight appear singu- 
lar that so ardent an advocate of freedom 
should have been able thus readily to bow 
to a mandate which was the death-blow to 
a cherished scheme for the diffusion of those 
principles so dear to his heart; but a closer 
inspection of the character of Lacordaire 
reveals to us something of the motives which 


decision. 


influenced his conduct at this period. 


In attaching himself to the cause of liberty 
and progress, Lacordaire was animated by no 
low-minded jealousy of any class possessing 
greater privileges than his own; the source 
of his ardour was no selfish desire for power ; 


nor was it the mere tumultuous rising of a 
proud spirit against the social or political 
barriers affecting his own position. He 
longed to give freedom, rather than to fossess 
it. An enthusiastic love of humanity, derived 
from the true centre of all holy affections, 
united with a singularly sensitive conscience, 
which could not endure the thought of injus- 
tice towards any living being, impelled him to 
throw himself into the struggles of the people 
with a genuine earnestness and a hearty sym- 
pathy that was strange to the members of 
his profession. But the same adherence to 
the dictates of conscience which had already 
placed Lacordaire in opposition to most of 
his ecclesiastical brethren now caused him to 
render a prompt obedience. It is possible, 
even, that the submission which would have 
cost a proud and self-reliant mind so hard a 
struggle was for Lacordaire only too easy. 
A sensitive conscience always suffers greatly 
from that very freedom of action which is so 
dear to the self-asserting; and Lacordaire 
fell into that temptation, to which the con- 
scientious are always liable. He cast his 
own responsibility on to the shoulders of the 
head of his church, and in doing thus felt 
the ease and lightness consequent on getting 
rid of the burden of individual accountability. 
“The Church is the liberating power of the | 
human mind,” he wrote from Rome at this 
time: “it is not I who have delivered | 
myself, it is the Church who has set me} 
free.” 

Dismissing thus from his mind the per- 
plexing questions which had lately agitated | 


friends. The spirit of Lamennais rose against 
it. He felt that religion was being made the 
supporter and tool of tyranny; and holding 
fast to his political principles, he cast himself 
loose from his hold on those Christian truths, 
which were now falsely presented to him as 


it, Lacordaire returned to Paris, and entered 
on a life of personal ministration among the 
poor. His mother joined him, and in their 
simple home he passed a period of what he 
calls “ long days of peace, work, and 
silence.” 

From this seclusion Lacordaire was called 
forth to give a series of religious lectures to 
the students of the College Stanislas, The 
opportunity for which he had Jong panted 
was now presented to him, and he eagerly 
threw himself into the conflict, striving to 
obtain for religion its due place beside the 
intellectual and political aspirations of the 
age. By the mass of the French nation 
religion had long been regarded as “a root 
out of a dry ground,” a withered superstition 
of a past age, with no living tendrils by 
which to fasten itself to the warm hearts and 
glowing intellects of the nineteenth century. 
But Lacordaire did not come before his 
youthful audience as the exponent of a creed 
drawn up and agreed to by certain men 
belonging to a generation long past away; 
he spoke to them as a man of the present, 
understanding and sympathizing with the 
present state of things; and he told them of 
a faith which enjoined the very theories of 
their dreams, as the practical rules of life. 
** Are you Frenchmen?” he said, “so am § 
Philosophers? soam I. Lovers of freedom 
and truth? I am more.” 

The attraction of these lectures and the 
success of his appeals soon became apparent 
in the increased audience, and in the enthu- 
siasm awakened among the students. ‘“ And 
how,” says his French biographer, Pére Cho- 
carne, “should youth not love one who 
spoke to them of all that youth loves—evil 
only excepted—of poetry, devotion, heroism, 
national liberty and glory; who took from 
youth’s lips its own word and its own song, 
to speak and to sing it even better? Each 
ray of truth and beauty that had ever fallen 
from the heart of God into the heart of man, 
or had been shed over His visible universe, 
was gathered and given back to heaven ina 
hymn of praise and of triumph.” 

It will be easily imagined that those who 
have but one type of thought, but one mode 
of teaching, were roused into antagonism by 
these lectures. Men of narrow hearts and 
proud and selfish spirits are only too common 
in every section of the Church and at every 
period; and such are ever ready to expend 
their energies in denouncing an age which 
does not fit itself into their teaching, rather 
than in seeking to fit their teaching to the 
age. A cry was raised by this class in the 
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Church that Lacordaire was too free in his | ‘‘ Yearning for the large excitement that the coming 


remarks on creeds and dogmas, and too) 
frequent in the introduction of historical | 
and political topics. The Archbishop of | 
Paris was moved by these representations to | 
interfere, and Lacordaire’s lectures were 
stopped. | 

The quiet life of work among the poor 
was resumed, until the explanations of M. 
Affré had the effect of creating so great a 
change in the opinion of the archbishop re- 
specting Lacordaire, that the silenced teacher 
was asked to begin a course of lectures, to a 
larger and more varied audience, within the 
walls of Notre Dame. 

For two years he continued thus to address 
the crowds which thronged the cathedral, 
setting forth before the disciples of Voltaire 
the character and work of Jesus Christ, and 
the principles and laws of His kingdom. 
“And men willingly listened,” says Pére 
Chocarne to a voice which, in pleading the 
cause of eternity, had also hope and conso- 
lation for the present time. They hailed the 
large and liberal Christianity where man and 
God, the Church and human society, were 
allowed to meet and love each other after 
the divorce of half a century; as old friends 
that some malevolent influence has had 
power to separate, meeting even for a moment, 
in that moment recognise each other, and | 
return to their heart’s true allegiance. They | 
rejoiced to see faith and reason met together 
in the embrace of two long-parted sisters, to 
find room made for progress, for freedom, 
for all things fair and noble. Life was every- 
where; youth felt itself beloved ; the watch- 
word was ‘Onward!’ and the victory was 
assured to the future, to goodness, and to 
God.” 

There are many souls in this world who, 
having been disappointed in their hopes of 
prosperity, or crossed in their fair schemes 
for happiness, turn with eagerness to the 
prospect afforded by religion of an entrance 
into a better world, where life is ever young, 
beauty unfading, and mortification and defeat | 
unknown. There are others also, simple and 
pure in their natures, who find no home amid 
the strife of politics and business, and who 
gladly dwell in the atmosphere of meditation 
and devotion. But beyond these there is a. 
vast crowd of the young and busy, whose 
hopes and interests are wholly fixed in the 
work and welfare of this world. To these 
the realities of a future state of existence | 
appear but of little moment, compared with 
the pressing interests of the present. They, 
stand upon the threshold of life,— | 


years would yield, ‘ 
Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his 
father’s field.” 


and looking out upon the fifty or sixty years 
lying before them in this world, they need a 
religion which sympathizes with their aspira- 
tions for progress and amelioration, which 
holds forth present consolations and blessings, 
which teaches them how to combat and to 
work, rather than to prepare only for a possibly 
distant departure for another sphere. 

The great disseverance which subsists be- 
tween the Church and the people in France 
has alienated this class almost irrecoverably 
from Christianity. Onlyrecently De Pressensé 


‘writes this terrible fact respecting the in- 


dustrial classes of his country: “No idea 
is more prevalent among them, than the in- 
compatibility of social progress and religion. 















God is to them the symbol of the iniquities || 


of the past. Religion ts the hedge of thorns in- 


tended to protect the domain of oppressors and | 


unjust privileges. ‘This is a matter which has 
ceased to be discussed; it isa received axiom, 
and neither protest nor controversy would be 
tolerated on this fundamental article.” 

No prophet of evil can predict a more 
fearful doom for his country than that which 
must come upon it when its religious teachers, 
standing on their self-interest, class prejudices, 
or sacerdotal pride, detach themselves from 


‘the active part of the community, and leave 


the busy brains and hands to do their work 


| uninfluenced and unsanctified by those higher 


principles which are alone sufficient to guide 
the thoughts and works of fallen men toa 
righteous and blessed result. 

The secret of Lacordaire’s influence over 
the men of thought and action was his self- 
forgetful sympathy with all those who were 
striving upwards towards greater enlighten- 
ment and enlarged privileges. 
beat with the same emotions as stirred the 
hearts of his hearers; and his highest am- 


bition was simply to be like his Master—a 


son of man. He came before his audience 


not as the priest, or the theologian, or the 


favoured saint ; but, as he says himself, as a 
Frenchman, a philosopher, a lover of truth 


/and progress; ready to stand beside his 


fellow-men in their battle for these objects, 
and to carry them onwards also into a realm 


of blessing and joy such as their earthly 


hearts could not conceive. 

Many of those who listened to the eloquent 
words of the orator of Notre Dame obeyed the 
call addressed to them, and entered into this 
realm of the kingdom of God. Such genuine 


His heart | 
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fruits of his teaching awakened a new emotion 
in the heart of Lacordaire, and the simplicity | 
and purity of his motives are shown in his| 
remarks respecting them. “When the soul | 
has once tasted of those enjoyments,” he 
writes, ‘‘ which bear upon them the aroma of 
another life, all other charms fade and vanish. 
My life until this time had been divided be- 
tween study and polemics. The conferences 
introduced me to the mysteries of the apos- 
tolic office, in revealing to me something of 
that communion of souls which is the true 
felicity of every priest who is worthy of his 
calling, and which is enough of itself to make 
up to him foreverytie and friendship and hope 
that he has given up for the sake of Christ. It 
was at Notre Dame, at the foot of the pulpit, 
that I felt the awakening of those affections 
which do not spring from any natural source, 
but which bind the man to the apostle by ties 
as sweet as they are strong and enduring. 
Among those that were thus attached to me 
were some that remained unknown, both by 
sight and name. I only knew them by the 
testimonies of regard and gratitude which 
each day brought me—tokens as cheering 
to my spirit as a cup of water given to a 
thirsty traveller by a strange yet friendly 
hand.” 

For two years Lacordaire continued his 
lectures on religion in Notre Dame, until to 
the surprise of his friends he suddenly gave 
up the pulpit and left Paris for Rome. His 
biographer finds some difficulty in account- 
ing for this apparent desertion of so import- 
ant a post; but it is evident that from this 
time Lacordaire was greatly under the 
dominion of certain ideas, for the source of 
which we must look to the teaching of the 
Romish Church. 

That church, as is well known, differs 
from inost of the Protestant communities in 
its views respecting the purpose and efficacy 
of the work of Jesus Christ. These opinions 
are described in the Memoir of Lacordaire 
under the terms of “solidarity, reversibility, 
and expiation ;”’ and the best explanation of 
these terms will be found if we descend to 
the employment of a commercial phrase, and 
represent the human race under the figure 
of a bankrupt company, with wvlimited lia- 
bilities. Each one is thus held responsible, 
not only for his own sins, but also for the 
sins of others; and from this view springs 
the idea, so attractive to noble minds, of ex 
piation, or the immolation of one being to 
the work of satisfying the obligations resting 
on a race of ignorant and careless men. 

It is unnecessary to enter upon any refuta- 
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tion of this idea as’ a theological error, or to 


paint out the evil results in a division of the 
world into the dévofes and the worldly, the 
saviours and the sinners; nor is it needful to 
observe how much this view of the human 
race in its relation to the life and death of 


| Jesus Christ limits faith in the boundless love 


and power displayed from Bethlehem to 
Calvary, while it calls on man to give him- 
self up as a self-sacrifice for his fellow-men, 
rather than as a grateful offering of love and 
praise to the God of his salvation. It is 
necessary only here to notice that, yielding 
to the influence of these views, Lacordaire 
was diverted from his office of proclaiming 
the truth of God's love in the ears of an un- 
believing multitude, to undertaking certain 
sufferings which he believed would conduce 
to his own and their salvation. He felt the 
dangerous influence upon himself of his 
distinguished position, but he could not 
leave his own soul in God’s hands while he 
was busy about God’s work. He also now 
experienced that hopelessness which comes 
at times over all who are brought face to 
face with the opposition of godless men against 
truth and holiness ; and under the influence 
of this feeling he concluded that “ there are 
wastes of humanity, which no light can reach, 
where no personal faith, or experience, or 
religious life can be awakened, and for which 
only expiation can be offered.” Some of these 
feelings which now influenced the mind of 
Lacordaire must also be traced to the 
habit of making the external circumstances 
of the passion of Christ too much the subject 
of contemplation, rather than its spiritual 
design and effective results; the aspect of 
physical suffering thus constantly presented 
to an excited imagination awakened a morbid 
desire of outward imitation, instead of the 
holy longing for spiritual likeness of character. 

Under this combination of feelings and 
motives Lacordaire entered the Dominican 
order in Rome, thinking that he should thus 
place himself within a sphere which was the 
best adapted for carrying out the two great 
purposes of his life—preaching the truth to 
the ignorant and unbelieving, and practising 
vicarious sufferings for the sake of those who 
hardened their hearts against the light and 
love he set before them, The moving prin- 
ciple in both these purposes was ever the 
same—a profound love for his fellow-men, 
and a deep sympathy with them in their 
darkness and misery; and if in the ardour 
of his desire for the restoration of fallen 
humanity to the favour of God he fell into 
some mistakes, or what we may look upon 
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as serious errors, we may believe that such 
could be but tenderly regarded by Him who 
laid down His life for the world. 

In 1843 Lacordaire resumed his lectures 
in Notre Dame; but ten eventful years for 
France had slipped away—ten years in which 
the impressions produced by his first course 
might have been watched over and deep- 
ened: ten years during which infidelity and 
sin had not been idle. The resuscitation of 
the monastic orders in France was also the 
dream of his life at this time, until the revo- 
lution of 1848 called him once more to take 
a part in the political hopes and anxieties 
agitating the French nation. Earnest as he 
was in the cultivation of his own spiritual 
nature, and deeply anxious to awaken others 
to the higher life, Lacordaire never became 
the mere selfish religionist, careful only to 
secure a certain amount of future happiness 
for himself, and seeking to play on the self- 
ish fears of others. In the words of the 
Abbe Perreyne, quoted by his biographer, 
“he always remained the citizen of that im- 
mense world of hope, of desire, and endea- 
vour, the world of great abstract questions, 





them, and never will the people in which 
they are not equally venerated become a free 
people.” 

France deeply needed such men at this 
time, men of honest religious convictions, 
pure and dutiful, yet unfettered by preju- 
dice, social ambition, or superficial adher- 
ence to a system. And it was for want of | 
such men as these that religion and true 
progress both declined in France; for in 
every country, if religion, or any particular 
form of religion, be placed in opposition to 
justice to men, progress, and knowledge, 
that representation of religion must and 
will decline in men’s esteem, and lose its 
hold over their reverence and faith. 

But Lacordaire stood almost alone in the 
solitude which surrounds a lofty soul, raised 
above the narrowness and selfishness of 
ordinary human natures. His political 





friends could not comprehend the singular 
purity of his motives, his conscientious inde- 
pendence, and his wide charity towards his 
opponents ; while by the members of his 
church he was regarded with suspicion and 
distrust, as one who had forsaken the tradi- 





of high, unselfish aims, in which all true| tions of his order and betrayed his brethren. 
hearts find their home.” In the election; Like all those who seek to derive their 


which followed the fall of Louis Philippe, | spiritual life directly from the divine Source, 
Lacordaire was chosen, without his own per-| Lacordaire held the widest views in regard 
mission, as a member of the National As-| to the extent and comprehensiveness of the 


sembly. His connection, however, with | Church of Christ. “It is,” he writes, “a 
these meetings did not continue long, for| society of souls through the love of God; and 
his love of justice, and intense interest in| w/oever loves God is a living member of it, 
the welfare of every class of the community, | in whatever age he lives, and under whatever 
caused him to oppose the efforts of the demo-|sky. For the Church has an existence be- 
cratic party to domineer over the Assembly. | yond its apparent one. It exists, not only in 
His calling was rather that of the religious| the edifice with which is built up all history, 
teacher than of the statesman ; he was accus- | authenticity, hierarchy, the splendour of 
tomed to act upon first principles, and his| graces and miracles ; it exists also in what 
love of humanity and equal desire for the|is dimly seen, undeveloped, unremembered, 
happiness of all prevented his ever joining a/in sanctities lost to human sight, in all which, 
party, or holding his political opinions be-| adding nothing to the legitimate glory of the 
cause they were the views of the section to| truth, yet goes to make a subterraneous foun- 
which he had given his adherence. “I be-| dation which supports it. There isno human 
lieve,” he says, “that social order contains | soul which does not contain within itself a 
two equally necessary principles, that of| mysterious sanctuary, and which may not in 














authority and that of liberty ; and whoever 
would defend one by attacking the other, 
knows neither what he says nor what he 
does. Authority is an integral part of liberty, 
linked to it by a manifest correlation, even 
as duty is to right, and as the right of one 
man necessarily connects itself with the duty 
of another. It is for this reason that all civil 
governments, as well as the great evangelic 
one, have consecrated the kindred ideas of 
duty and right, liberty and authority. The 
hand that separates these two annihilates 





this holy of holies offer up to God an incense 
unknown, of no account as regards this earth, 
but of weight in the glory of the next. 
Wherever there is the love of God, Jesus 
Christ is found ; and wherever Jesus Christ 
ts, the Church is there with Him. And 
though it is true that every Christian ought 
to unite himself to the body of the Church 
as soon as he knows of its existence, it is 
also certain that ignorance exempts him from 
this law, and leaves him under the imme- 
diate government of Jesus Christ, first and 
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sovereign Head of Christendom. 
Church, then, has an existence which no 
human eye can be cognizant of; its world, 


like the natural world, takes in an horizon) 


under the sunken as under the risen sun.” 
The natural result of an idea grounded on 


so simple a foundation, and therefore so com-| 


prehensive, was the noble liberality of feel- 
ing which distinguished Lacordaire ; for this 
charity sprung not from a self-conceited pity 
for a lost antagonist in opinion, but from 
a genuine respect for a fellow-Christian ; 


and thus he was ready to regard all men with | 


reverence and love, because he was able to 
obey the apostolic injunction to “ honour all 
men.”” In speaking of some who were the 
opponents of his church he says, “ The 
man who fights for God is a consecrated 
being, and until the day of his manifest con- 
demnation we must bear the thought of him 
in friendly bosoms.” 

In 1851 Lacordaire took a final farewell 
of the pulpit of Notre Dame. He had long 
suffered from that depression which weighs 
down those noble souls who, full of high as- 
pirations and ardent faith, expect too much 
froin the presentation of truth. before minds 
hardened in selfishness and trained to scoffing. 
A sense of failure in his efforts to reconcile 
the mass of the French nation to religion, 
and of disappointment in the result of the 
political schemes of amelioration to which 
the revolution of 1848 gave birth, induced 
Lacordaire to resolve on devoting his re- 
maining years to the education of youth. 
He felt that the great hope for the future of 
France lay in the training of her sons to a 
deeper earnestness, a steadier devotion to 
duty, and in habits of self-control. In order 
to carry out these ideas, he obtained the 
direction of a public school at Soréze, an 
set to work with the ardour and discretion that 
characterized our English Arnold. Earnestly 
as he desired to awaken in his pupils the 
germs of a higher life, he was yet careful to 
lay its foundations in a sound and thorough 
instruction in objective Christianity, stu- 
diously avoiding that dangerous excitation 
of the feelings which displays itself in de- 
lusive demonstrations too often taken as in- 
dications of youthful religious life. Speaking 
of this effervescence of the emotions, Lacor- 
daire says with great truth and sense, “ Such 


The| 


a religion is but a shadow that flies before 


the first awakening of the passions. Solid 
instruction in sacred history, «doctrine, 
morality, the gradual infusion of the love of 
Jesus Christ through the knowledge of His 
life and death, are the foundations of all re- 
ligious training. Be careful in cultivating 
the supernatural never to lose sight of nature 
itself; without integrity, honour, mantiness 
of character, piety is but a mask.” He well 
knew the tendency to imitation in the 
young, and how certain phrases and acts 
of devotion are repeated and_ practised 
merely in obedience to an infectious im- 
pulse; and he strove to check these general 
and mechanical movements in certain di- 
rections, which are so mischievous and de- 
lusive to the youthful character because 
they have no true root in individual con- 
viction. ‘Above all things,” he wrote to 
a young friend, “have a life, a real life, 
your own life. Live to a centre of lofty 
and consistent aims.” 

There is no question but that a character 
such as Lacordaire’s might have left as deep 
an impress upon the minds of the rising 
generation in France as was produced by 
Arnold in our own country, had he earlier 
devoted himself to the work of education. 
But the best years of his life were now gone 
by, and failing health interrupted his labours. 
A life spent in ardent devotion to certain high 
objects, and regardless of attention to self, is 
not likely to be a very long one as men 
measure life; but reckoned by acts of 
heroism, and deeds of which love to God and 
man was the lively principle, the period of 
Lacordaire’s sojourn upon earth was one 
desirable of attainment. He died at Soréze 
in 1868, in the midst of his work, and: sur- 
rounded by the youthful objects. of his 
prayers and labours. The calm which 
closes many a stormy day of conflict 
reigned around him now as he approached 
the haven where peace and joy awaited 
him. ‘Dear father,” said some one to 
him, “ you have always loved our crucified 
Lord.” “Oh! yes, yes,” he replied, with 
fervour ; then soon after, raising his arms, 
he cried, ‘“‘ My God, my God, opea to me ;” 
and so entered into his rest. 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—CHURCHES IN ROME. scattering broadcast his blessings. I suppose 
some little drop of the holy ichor fell on my 
THE youthful Marino had “lived long| heretical head, though my perverse unre- 
enough.” Noble epitaph, truly! To live|ceptivity must have frustrated utterly his 
long enough (these men seemed to have| benevolent intentions, for I quitted the scene 
felt) it was not needful to live to the time of| with a sense of humiliation and disgust and 
grey hairs ; a man might live long in a little|shame, such as only the most degrading 
time; and he might see many years and_| spiritual harlotry could awaken. I had rather 
scarcely live at all. Marino had been taken /a fortune to meet “his Holiness ;” for, another 
in the heyday of nature’s strength; but it|day as we were walking along the road 
was not too soon, for he had won an un-| outside the city, who should drive up and 
fading crown. |descend and proceed to exercise himself 

What a contrast to all this sublime sim-| quietly on foot but the identical gentleman 


plicity and nobleness of the Christian life; who had heard the syren voice of the mul- | 


was to meet us the next morning in the/titude adoring him asa god! A few passers-by 
Chiesa Nuova and its grand pontifical func-| were observed by him, and once more I was 
tions! It was ten o’clock, and I was saun-| fated to share his blessings, for he stretched 
tering along, taking a random look at what-} out both his hands and muttered some words, 
ever might come in my way, when suddenly | and certainly we ought to have been left in 
a flutter of excitement in the street intimated | the odour of sanctity. 

the approach of some solemn procession. A; Two other scenes we must place before 
few more moments, and a whisper was bruited | the reader—differing, like the two last, essen- 
from one to another that “il Papa R&” was| tially in their whole aspect and bearing. 

on his way to the church—at whose door) At seven one morning I went to St. Peter’s 
chance had placed me—to perform a high|—that unique monument at once of Romish 
mass. I went with the now surging crowd |sensuousness of worship, and of a grinding 
into the capacious edifice ; and after a while,| exaction which has obtained for Popery the 
the “noble guard” having cleared a way for| not unmerited sodriguet of “da religion de la 
the demigod to be carried in, his Holiness! monnaie’’ The enormous structure owes 
appeared borne aloft on men’s shoulders, and/|its existence to the imposture of “ Peter’s 
sitting in a chair with two huge fans like| pence ;” and to imagine the lies, and “ pious 
immense wings, a vast body of cardinals and| frauds,” and priestly deceptions which the 
other dignitaries surrounding him. Instantly | costly building represents, is enough to excite 
the multitudinous assemblage was prostrated | the wonder of all thinking men how the holy 
in abject adoration, only a handful of English} God should not long ere this have con- 
and American travellers maintaining their| sumed with the fire of His just anger the 
erect and fitting posture. I fancied to| spiritual Sodom from the face of the earth. 
myself Simon Peter on such a scene: here, My first business was to ascend the dome 
was his pretended successor accepting the ig-|to the point of view which left the most vivid 
noble, degrading homage, whilst the promptad- | impression of the extraordinary dimensions of 
monition of the apostle had nipped in the bud | the whole erection. 

the nascent folly, saying, “Stand up, I myself} From the ground, I had observed in the 
amaman!” Pius was placed in the space|hand of one of the four evangelists on the 
before the altar, and the idolatrous service | centre of the dome, a pen, which was scarcely 
commenced. For more than an hour there | discernible with the naked eye. Now that I 
was one unbroken succession of bowings and | stood in front of it, it had grown to the size of 
manipulations of the bread-god, amidst a/|one’sarm, and yet even now it was distant 139 
stifling atmosphere and an evident weariness | feet, the dome’s diameter. After a toilsome 
and rising levity of the belated crowd, when | ascent of countless steps I found myself in 
at length the “function” was over, and the|the interior of the brass ball at the summit ; 
Pope was carried out after the same fashion |the heat was tremendous, and I was only 
as he had been brought in, and entered his|too glad to descend. The view from the 
carriage amidst the enthusiastic “ vats” of | balcony in front, where the “ Infallible ” gives, 
the populace, on whom he was satadiehdlg inn Easter Sunday, his blessing “ urbi et orbi,” 
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is disappointing, for outside the city nothing 
meets the eye but the desolate Campagna— 
the wretched fruit of ages of misgovernment, 
such as no other State, either of ancient or of 
modern times, probably has known. 

As I passed the bronze statue of Peter, I 
observed sundry devotees kissing assiduously 
the well-worn toe of the lowly fisherman ; 
and I longed for a visit of the grand old 
martyr in person, that he might scathe with 
his indignant protest the vile idolatry perpe- 
trated under the shadow of his name. And 
his tomb, under the centre of the dome, with 
its countless candles and mummeries, and its 
cross of fire on certain occasions, as if lighted 
from above ; and the magical illumination of 
the entire exterior on the day specially devoted 
to his honour, with its brilliance suddenly 
kindled as by a like miracle,—could the scene 
be visited by him, how the motley crew of 
monks, and priests, and prelates, and car- 
dinals, and their “ Papa Ré,” would shrink 
and slink away from his angry frown ! 

The next morning found me on another 
scene. In a little room of one of the chief 
parish-churches of the city I sat for a few 
minutes awaiting the entrance of the Curate, 
to whom I had sent my card and a letter of 
introduction. I had heard of P. Luigi di 
Sanctis as an inquirer into the true Peter's 
doctrine, though as yet he was only a Nico- 
demus, seeking the Lord “by night.”” The 
room was his library; and as I ran my eye 
over its shelves I observed an Italian Testa- 
ment. At last he entered, and apologized 
for the delay, which had been caused by a 
“function.” Romish priests are too often 
unprepossessing in their expression, as if they 
scarcely felt comfortable in looking one in 
the face; but Di Sanctis had a fine, noble 
countenance, and he cordially welcomed me 
asa“ brother.” It was easy to see that He 
who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness had “shined in his heart,” and had 
brought his own sunshine into that bright 
heaven-lit face. ‘* Where did you get this ?” 
I inquired, after a little pleasant talk, and 
taking down the Italian Testament from the 
shelf beside me. “ It was put into my hand 
one night in the dark,”’ he replied, with some 
emotion, as if owing more to its perusal than 
he cared to express. It was in the Chiesa 
della Maddalena that the colloquy occurred ; 
and deeply interesting it was to discern the 
entrance of the word of life into that open- 
ing mind, and the calm, steady determination 
with which he had evidently made up his, 
mind to risk all consequences to his advance- 
ment in the Church, Few men had before them 


| 
\ 
| 
| 


a fairer prospect of a distinguished position ; 
but at the imperious bidding of conscience 
he gave up all, ere long, for Christ's sake; 
and after a course of eminent services among 


|his countrymen in Northern Italy, he was 


“taken” to be with his Lord. Happy 
choice, to quit the polluted fellowship of 
a corrupt superstition for the despised and 
lowly post of cross-bearer! He is not sorry 
now. He has been “comforted” with the 
Master’s “ Well done!” 

After another day spent in purchasing 
mementos of the “ Eternal City,” I left it 
in the diligence at six in the evening for 
Civita Vecchia. Our last view of St. Peter’s, 
as the back of its colonnade met the eye in 
passing along through the outskirts of the 
town, was extremely imposing and impressive; 
but we left behind us memories of a harrow- 
ing kind; dilettantism could revel in these 
old pagan monuments, but in contemplating 
the modern city, “ wholly given to idolatry,” 
the Christian could only “ weep over it.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE WAY HOME NORTHWARD. 


WE were at Civita Vecchia at five in the 
morning, after an uninteresting journey of 
eleven hours. The only interesting object 
at this dreary place was a state-prisoner in the 
person of Ghasparoni, a notable brigand, who, 
after murdering a man in a quarrel, and hav- 
ing had a price set on his head, had gathered 
round him a band of forty desperate scoun- 
drels, who became the terror of the whole 
district, until at length he had agreed to sur- 
render himself on condition that his life was 
spared, and that no chains were put on hin. 
This had been conceded; and now I saw 
him in his cell, treated by the feeble Govern- 
ment as a kind of independent power—a bold, 
determined-looking old aristocrat, with his 
secretary in the cell along with him ! 

At two o’clock I embarked on board the 
steamer Capri for Genoa, and at nine the next 
morning we sailed up the bay towards the 
town, a scene which reminded me somewhat 
of the Clyde below’ Greenock, but grander 
and brighter, and more ample. The town 
itself gave a traveller the impression of a 
tolerably busy commerce. Large masses of 
buildings, of a kind of coarse marble, met the 
eye at almost every turn, but none of them 
very imposing, not even the duomo or cathe- 
dral. 

A fortnight before our visit, Mr. O’Con- 
nell had died in the town, his heart having 
been taken to Rome and his body to Ire- 
land—a fitting end of an inglorious life. 
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Our next destination was Mitan. Nothing} candles, but itself the symbol of a darkness 
could exceed the beauty of the scenery all the} which might be felt. Of course one could 
way through the endless succession of garden-| not but admire the unequalled architecture 
like hill and dale, along a beautiful highway} of the splendid exterior, with its forest of 
lined on every side with fertile vineyards and| marble turrets, and (with the exception of 
silkworm-mulberries and cornfields. After) the strange zmitation of stonework, or rather 
crossing the Po by a bridge of boats, and/ of marble-work on the roof) the scarcely less 
passing successively Pavia and Padua, we| striking interior; but somehow the charm 
finished a ride of two-and-twenty hours by| obstinately refused to give pleasure in the 
entering the capital of Lombardy at noon. | face of the wretched mummeries, such as the 
Since it passed from the rule of the Austrians, | nails of the cross and the aforesaid jewelled 
I have witnessed a wonderful resurrection of| corpse, of which they boasted as their most 
activity and enterprise in that grand city ; for | treasured relics. 
here, as everywhere in Italy except in Pied-| When Sunday came, it was painful to find 
mont, political serfdom seemed to weigh) not a vestige of any English service. On the 
down the popular energies like some over-|Saturday I had met my old friends the 
whelming incubus, and the inauguration of! Americans, whom I had seen in Egypt and 
liberty and self-government has been almost | Palestine, and we were happy to renew once 
as life from the dead. Earlier times, how-| more our wayfaring fellowship, this time at a 
ever had left behind them fragrant memories. | very pleasant and profitable joint worship in 
As I visited the church of San Ambrogio, the hotel. 

I recalled the brave Ambrose’s stern and un-| Of late years travellers on the Continent 
flinching determination not to surrender the| have had much cause to thank the ‘‘ Colonial 
sheep of Christ to the Arian fanaticism of the and Continental Church Society” for their 
empress mother, and I recalled too the wel-| successful efforts to provide an unadulte- 
come of the same loving man to the youth-jrated gospel message and a simple service 
ful Augustine and to his mother Monica, and I; at so many chief points of interest and so- 
seemed to see the scene re-enacted before my | journ. One of the most noticeable of these 
eyes when the bishop assured her anxious ministrations which I ever attended was at 
heart that it was impossible the child of such }Chamouni, where I listened to two sermons 
prayers should perish. And another scene|by Mr. Hoare, of Tunbridge Wells, singu- 
still rose before me as I thought of the/larly adapted to the two or three hundred 
garden in this very city where the voice from | visitors who thronged the neat little church. 
above seemed to charge the unsatisfied, rest-, The Archbishop of Canterbury was there, and 
less Augustine to open the Word and read; a host of others, and the peaceful quiet of 
and, in obedience to the heavenly command, | that day of rest was a kind of music in the 
he no sooner read than he “ put on the Lord spiritual desert. In the afternoon, as we were 
Jesus Christ,” and found himself a new man. | returning to our hotel, the corpse of a French 

It was a humiliating contrast to turn from | savant, who had started in the morning for the 
these memories, and to find myself an hour | Montanvert, was brought into the village on an 
or two later in the crypt of the magnificent | improvised bier. The incident seemed to set 
duomo, in the presence of the poor withered|a fresh seal on the value of the services we 
corpse of Cardinal Borromeo arrayed in gor- | had been enjoying with so keen a zest. Who, 
geous apparel, and adorned with costly|I asked myself, maketh us to differ? Only 
jewels, whilst benighted pilgrims were wor- | the God of free, sovereign grace! 
shipping at his shrine, bright with countless JOHN BAILLIE, B D. 
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BY MRS. H. B. PAULL, 


CHAPTER XXIX.—UNCONSCIOUS RIvALs. /@ttached to the erudite student’s early days. 
Only a very few of his most intimate friends, 
JuNE again at Oxford, and the year for grand | Charles Herbert amongst the number, knew 
Commemoration is again attracting numbers | any of the circumstances. Yet while reticent 
respecting his own experiences, his manner 
Three years have passed since Charles with his friends excited confidence, and in 
Herbert walked down the High Street with none more readily than Reginald Fraser 
his friend Horace Wilton, on his way to the w hom Horace had known from a child. ‘ 
station tomeet Mary Armstrong. “T am quite ready to hear the: whole story,” 
The Fellow of Balliol is now wandering in he said, with a slight smile ; “‘ probably it 
Christ Church meadows with another very will be a relief to you to confide in one upon 


| old friend, whom he is vainly trying to per- whose silence you know you can safely 
| suade to remain at Oxford till after Comme- rely.” 


moration. “Indeed it will,” said the weak-minded 
“You have seen so little of the place, | but amiable young officer. “ You know our 
Reginald,” said Horace ; “ and if you have fellows would chaff me awfully if I talked 
decided to exchange into a regiment going to them as I did to you last night. But yoa 
to India, you should not miss being present | know I felt sure of winning any’ girl’ if’ I 
for once on such an occasion.” could only muster up courage enough ‘to pop 
“ Tt’s no use, Horace,” was the reply, free | the question, because’ ‘of my: money’ and all 
from the “‘aw-aw” so detrimental to Reginald that. And when <1’d got over «what “I 
Fraser’s speech when addressing ladies, or | thought was the worst bother, it was hard to 
suffering from nervousness. “It’s no use, I be refused.” 
couldn’t remain now after all you told me, And what was the worst bother?” asked 
last evening about Miss Armstrong’s visit ;| his friendj with.a smile. 
perhaps she may be at Oxford again this) « Well, I hardly: know, but I'spoke to Mr: 
year, and I wouldn’t meet her for the world. | Armstrong first ; »he>invitedme to ‘dinner, 
How strange it seems that you should be and made me believe it was alt iright, andthe 
acquainted with her !” next morning came‘a letter from him, advis- 
“Tt was scarcely a week’s acquaintance,” ing me:to wait.a few months, and then write 
he replied, “and in all my visits since to the | to Miss Armstrong.’ Oh, I ‘say, “old “fellow, 


| home of my friend Charles Herbert, in| writing thatletter wasthe worst bother,andno 
| Park Lane, 1 have never met Miss Arm-| mistake:: I declate:I’d rather face theenemy 


strong there, which is still more singular. | on the'field of battke than»write another.” 
But do you really consider your case hope-| “ Of course the young lady answered 
less?” | you?’ 

“Indeed I do, although, as I told you,| « Oh yes, but q almost: wish ‘she’ hadn’t, 
Mr. Armstrong gave me every encourage- | for her:letter» made! me ‘more wretched than 
ment.” |ever; I knew it was all. over them “It us a 

The young man. seine and then ex-| kind | letter, though, ,and she-tells' me how 
claimed, with a sudden effort,— | sorry she is, and all ¢hat.::“You' may readiit 

s Wilton, TIL tell you all about it. I if you like, if aig ito; show: ae how dlever 
wanted to do so:last night, but I thought an | she is. 
old bachelor. like you would not care to| Andiasihe spoke she: took the. letter from 
listen to a love. story.’? |his pocket-book. ~~» » ocrtey Ms 

Horace. Wilton stifled a sigh. The man| Horace Wilton would ares nofastil toravail 
of:thirty-five, was. generally ‘supposed to be | himself: of: similar confidence from» most! of 
wedded. to..his..books,.and to avoid the/his young.men acquaintances,-but’ Reginald 
society..of women from ¢hoice. Fraser was associated: with most of his'youth- 

, The youthful undergraduates of the univer- | ‘ful memories, and he could not grieve him by 
sity would have .wonderéd greatly had they | ‘refusing. He. therefore held: out»his» hand 
been.told some: little of the romantic history | ‘for the letter. which had :causé¢d’-Maty~Arm- 
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strong so much pain to write, as well as tears | forgiven his daughter for marrying against 
of regret. | his wishes.” 

The character of the young girl with whom} The youth of seventeen had glanced at the 
he had associated during that week at Oxford | fair, delicate child, who looked up at him 
three years before presented itself clearly to| with awe, not unmixed with alarm, and in his 


his mind as he read,—kind and regretful was |heart he formed a resolve that the boy thus 


the tone ; yet the refusal, though couched in | placed in his care should be protected from 
gentle and courteous words, was too plainly | the overbearing oppression to which a fag at 
expressed and too decisive to admit of future|a public school was in those days so fre- 
change. | quently subjected. 

“Well,” said Horace, as he folded the} Perhaps the rougher treatment might have 
letter and returned it to its owner, ‘‘ nothing | tended to harden and strengthen the character 
can more completely destroy all hope of|of Reginald Fraser, and yet the cold neglect 
winning Miss Armstrong than this letter, |and harsh treatment he received in the house 
kindly as it is written. 
my advice—do not grieve over what is inevi- | and cherished daughter, had increased the 
table. You are still young, and the change| natural timidity of the boy. 
you contemplate to a foreign land may eradi-| nervous temperament which he inherited 
cate a little of that mauzaise honte which|from his mother under this treatment had 
places you at such a disadvantage in society, | developed into mental weakness and painful 
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But, Reginald, take | where his mother had once been the only | 


in spite of your wealth and position. 
come,” he added, rising from the seat they | 
had occupied in Christ Church meadows, 
and looking at his watch, “we had better 
wend our way homewards, it is nearly five 
o'clock.” 


For some little distance the gentlemen | 
| talking over matters, but you must learn to 


were silent. Reginald spoke first. 


“ Wilton, I’m so glad I’ve told you all; I| 


feel more easy on the subject already, and I | 
hope, as you say, that going abroad will 
drive the nervousness out of me. But please | 
don’t ask me to stay, I’m awfully afraid of | 
meeting any {one acquainted with Miss Arm.- | 
strong, for if her name should be mentioned | 
I am certain to betray myself.” | 

“You shall go to-morrow, if you wish, 
but on condition that you neither think nor | 
speak of the subject again while you stay | 
with me. When you were a little frightened 
boy at Eton, Reggie, you always did as I 
bid you.” 

“Ah, yes, no wonder,” he replied. “I 
have not forgotten the great boy who pre- 
tended to make me his fag because the other 
fellows shouldn’t ill-use me. You were my 
best friend then, Wilton, and so you are now, 
and I mean to take youg advice.” 

As the young man spoke, Horace Wilton’s 
memory flew back to the time when a small 
delicate boy of ten was committed to his care 
by one of the masters :— 

“Wilton, I wish you would look after this 
little chap ; he is evidently a nervous, timid 
child, and much to be pitied. He has never 
known a mother’s care, and his father died 
about three years ago. I fear he has been 
harshly treated and neglected at the house 
of his maternal grandfather, who has never 





But! reserve, which even the experiences of a 


public school could not eradicate. 

Some such reflections as these passed 
through the memory of Horace Wilton, and 
caused him to pause ere he replied,— 

“T do not forget old days, Reginald, and 
Iam glad we have had this opportunity of 


rely upon a higher strength than your own 
if you wish to gain the power of bearing 
earthly disappointments with patience and 
submission.” 

Reginald Fraser, in his dread of meeting 
Mary Armstrong, or any one who knew her, 
evinced a nervous anxiety to leave Oxford 


{by an early train, but this very anxiety de- 
\feated his purpose. 


It was increased by a letter from Henry 
Halford, which Horace on that morning had 


received, stating that he hoped to reach 


Oxford by the train which arrived there at 
2.1 


Reginald had put off so many little mat- 


|ters to this last morning that he failed to be in 


time for the 12.30 express, and there was no 
other alternative than for him to remain with 
the new arrival till the evening, or leave by 
the 2.25. He chose the latter. 

A desire, for which he could not at first 
account, that the young men should remain 
strangers to each other haunted Horace 
Wilton on that Saturday morning. 

Suddenly, as the memory of a week so 
eventful to Mary Armstrong arose before 
him, a thought flashed across his mind that 
Henry Halford might be the successful rival 
who had unwittingly caused so much unhap- 
piness to Reginald Fraser. 

On reflection, however, he dismissed from 
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his mind any apprehension of awkwardness 
should the two gentlemen meet at the station, 
as each would be quite unconscious of the 
position in which they stood to each other, 
even if his own suspicions had any foundation. 

As they walked to the station Horace 
said, — 

*T should like to introduce you to Mr. 
Halford if there is time, Reginald, but not 
against your wish.” 

“JT shall be glad to know any of your 
friends,” replied the young man, who was 
quite unacquainted with the fact that this 
friend of Wilton’s had been associated with 
Mary Armstrong during her visit to Oxford. 
‘Ts this Mr. Halford an Oxford man?” 

“Yes, he took his degree about a year 
ago, and is going up for ordination on Trinity 
Sunday. The rector of Kilburn has given 
him his title to orders.” 

‘‘ Kilburn !?” exclaimed Reginald ; “why, 
that is where Mr. Armstrong resides. Is he 
acquainted with the family ?” 

‘1 believe he has met some of them, but 
I do not imagine there is any great inti- 
macy,” replied Horace, inwardly blaming 
himself for having mentioned the name of 
Kilburn,—“ But here we are at the station.” 

Only justin time, however, for as the two 
gentlemen reached the platform, the train by 
which Henry Halford travelled came slowly 
into the station. 

Amidst the numbers who alighted, Horace 
Wilton could not at first distinguish his friend ; 
but Henry’s quick eye singled him out almost 
immediately, and making his way through 
the crowd, he advanced towards him. 

“ How kind of you to come and meet 
me!” he exclaimed, as they shook hands, 
“How could you relinquish your beloved 
books for such a purpose ?” 

“I must not take more credit to myself 
than I deserve,” he replied, with a laugh. 
“The truth is, I had to welcome the coming 
as well as speed the parting guest ;” and as 
Wilton spoke he turned towards Reginald, 
who stood at a little distance, and said, “ My 
friend, Captain Fraser,—Mr. Henry Halford.” 

The former. advanced ‘and bowed, but 
‘Henry, ‘while returning the salutation, held 
out! his: handy: saying, — 

“T.-am ‘sorry tovhear you are a parting 
guesty Captain Fraser. I have heard of you 
so often from my friend'Mr. Wilton, that 1| 
should:have been glad’of'the opportunity to| 
improve: our. .acquaititance;” and while he! 
spoke ‘the unconscious rivals! shook hands| 
warmly with each other. 
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Reginald Fraser, though attracted by the 
genial manner and pleasant smile of his 
new acquaintance, suffered from an attack of 
nervousness which was greatly increased by 
the sound of the five minutes bell announ- 
cing the approach of the train for London. 

““I—aw—am sorry—aw—I must—aw— 
leave you so soon,” he stammered out, “ but 
my train goes—aw—from the other side, and 
I—I have—aw—to cross the bridge.”’ 

“Oh, pray excuse me for detaining you,” 
said Henry; “ Wilton, do not leave your friend 
on my account,” he added ; “I will wait here, 
or walk on slowly while you see him off.” 

“No, no—aw—I could not—aw—allow 
you todo so,” cried the young officer, with 
such evident painfully nervousness that Henry 
Halford drew back in surprise, and Horace 
Wilton came to the rescue. 

“We will not detain you any longer, 
Reginald,” he said; “you have only just 
time to cross the bridge. Good-bye, good-bye,” 
he added as they hurriedly shook hands, 
while Henry, who had been taken aback by 
the young officer’s manner, merely raised his 
hat in token of farewell. The two gentlemen 
stood for a few moments watching his pro- 
gress till he was lost to sight among the pas- 
sengers on the opposite platform. Then 
Horace Wilton took the arm of his friend, 
and as they left the station together Henry 
remarked,— 

“ Your friend’s manner is peculiar; does it 
arise from pride or nervousness ?” 

“Pride!” exclaimed his companion, “what, 
in poor nervous Reginald Fraser? no indeed, 
yet to-day he appeared worse than usual; I 
cannot account for it.” 

“This young officer, then, is identical with 
the timid child at Eton, of whom I have 
heard you speak,” said Henry. “He has 
evidently not outgrown his nervous timidity. 
I hope I did not offend him by what I 
said.” 

‘“‘ No, indeed, he is as amiable as ever, and 
not easily offended. This nervousness is con- 
stitutional, and is always less under control 
in the presence of a stranger.” 

“Will not this interfere with his duties as 
a soldier ?” 

“T think not, for Reginald is far from de- 
ficient in physical courage. I have told you of 
the harsh treatment he received in early child- 
hood ; I wonder the boy was not made an 
idiot.” 

“His grandfather intended to atone for 
this, I suppose, by leaving him all his wealth ; 
have been told he has done-so; is this a 





o.Ag: usual when: introduced | to ‘a stranger | fact ?” asked Henry. 
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“ It: is ia fact)whieh, after the early training 
of the boy,might have proved a curse to his 
manhood instead of a blessing,” and then to 
the young.offiger’s, unconscious rival Horace 
Wilton detailed, his;,history, his position, his 
wealth, and all the circumstances with which 
the reader, is jalready acquainted, save and 
except-his hopes; and, aspirations respecting 
Mary: Armstrong, 

But while», Horace Wilton carefully pre- 
served from Henry Halford the secret which 
had. been confided,,in him, he little imagined 


how much, pain one jincautious word of his | 
had occasioned tohis nervous friend Regi- | 


nald Fraser. , wit? 
It is.said with truth that one distinguish- 


ing)» mark; between men and women is that) 


the latter _possess quicker perception, and 
the former clearer judgment. In the almost 
feminine character of Reginald Fraser existed 
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At length he regained control over himself. 
Other passengers entered the carriage, gentler 
thoughts arose in his heart,—yes, he would 
|give up all hope; if Mary Armstrong really 
loved another, could he not deny himself to 
secure her happiness ? 

Perhaps this young clergyman would have 
only his stipend as a curate to live upon, and 
should he with all his wealth wish to deprive 
him, not only of such a wife as Mary Arm- 
strong would make him, but also of the for- 
tune which her father proposed to give her ? 

No! The conflict was over, it had been 
a sharp discipline for the amiable but weak- 
‘minded young officer, but it was necessary ; 
it had not only deepened the effect of Horace 
Wilton’s advice, but when Reginald Fraser 
left the train at Paddington, he felt like one 
who has passed through a fierce conflict and 
gained strength by victory. 





a keenness, of perception which resembled | 


what.is.termed instinct ; and this instinctive 
power often caused him great mental pain 


from his extreme ..sensitiveness, more espe-! 


cially sq; because -he concealed his opinions 
from those with. whom he associated, even 
while; these opinions, increased an outward 
display of; nervousness, 
Something ;.of all! 


this occasioned the 


strange: manner which had so surprised Henry | 
The incautious mention of Kilburn | 


Halford., 
by his friend had been like a stone cast into 


the water}; it caused a tumult in the young | 
man’s mind.which did not cease during the | 


whole: journey to.London. 


The fact that, Wilton’s friend resided at! 


Kilburn had aroused in his heart new ideas, 
which had scarcely time to form themselves 


into a tangible shape before he was intro- | 
As he encoun- | 
tered ‘that genial; easy manner and smiling | 


duced to,Henry Halford. 


intellectual. face,.at ,once like a lightning 


flash game the firm-conviction that the man) 


before him was the cause of Mary Armstrong’s 
refusal.to: himself. ' 

«He had.therefore,as we know, met him 
with:-painful, nervousness. Like one who 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE NEW CURATE. 


THERE is something in the calm of a Sun- 


day evening in summer which seems to cast | 


a halo over the worshippers in a country 
church. The gradual decline of daylight, the 
perfume of flowers which pervades the build- 
ing through open doors and casements, the 
slanting beams of the setting sun shining 
through the western windows, radiant in 
crimson and gold, and the joyous song of the 
birds chanting their evening hymn of praise, 
all combine to impress the spirit with a sense 
|of the presence of God, not only among 
those who do not neglect the assembling of 
themselves together to worship and to praise 
Him, but also in His “ glorious works.” 

On such an evening two days after the 
Friday which had been so fatal to Arthur 
Franklyn’s schemes, Mr. Armstrong proposed 
to accompany his daughter to the old parish 
church at Kilburn, which was at that period 
merely a country village. 

It was not often that Mr. Armstrong atten- 
ded the evening service, therefore exeepting 
|during her brother’s holidays Mary was 





walks in his sleep,;he had crossed the bridge| obliged to remain at home also, for she 
and waited forthe.train. Still absorbed with | could not go to church alone. Most readily 
the same conviction he chose an empty first-| therefore she hailed the opportunity offered 
class, garriage; thiew! himself back on its | by her father, and hastily arrayed herself in 
cushions, and gave himself up to an hour of| walking costume, a process by no means so 
meta) torture, , | troublesome to a lady in summer as in winter. 
Mortification, regret, and a depreciation of} ‘They had scarcely taken their usual places 
his own qualities when compared to Henry|in their pew when the chimes ceased and 
Halford, agitated him much more strongly | the single five minutes bell began to toll. 
than:a feeling,,of; jealousy, although this for | Mr. Armstrong’s pew was in the north 
a tune so powerfully affected him that even| gallery; therefore when the organ pealed forth 
the tears rushed to his eyes. its introductory music, and the clergymen 
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issued from the vestry, Mary could see that 
one of them entered the reading desk and the 
other within the communion rails, seating 
himself on the north side, and therefore 
hidden from their pew by the pulpit. 

She paid but little attention to this cir- 
cumstance, except to feel glad that the old 
rector would have help for this evening at 
least, the whole of the preceding Sunday 
services having been performed by him 
alone. 

The fact of it being the first Sunday after 
Trinity suggested to Mary Armstrong no cause 
for Henry Halford’s absence from the boys’ 
pew at church. With all her cleverness in 
other subjects, she had very little knowledge 
of clerical matters. The prayers used in what 
is called Ember Week she had noticed and 
understood, but of their connection with cer- 
tain Sundays in the year, among others 
Trinity Sunday, she knew nothing. 

Following the service as it proceeded with 
true devotional feeling, neither Mary Arm- 
strong nor her father was prepared for the 
surprise that awaited them. 

During the singing of the hymn, and while 
standing in the pew, she could see that as the 
rector left the reading desk to proceed to the 
vestry, he was joined bya stranger; but only 
his white surplice was visible, the vestry being 
on the same side as the gallery on which she 
stood, and the entrance under it. 

Those were the days when clergymen 
changed the surplice for the black academical 
gown forpreaching. Mary, quite engrossed with 
the music and the words of the last verse of 
the hymn, did not glance towards the pulpit 
till the preacher raised his head from his 
hands, and faced the congregation. 

He was very pale, this strange young clergy- 
man, and as he laid his Bible on the desk his | 
hand trembled perceptibly. 

He had seen at a glance as he entered the 
pulpit the figure in white standing by Mr. 
Armstrong in the gallery near him. The 
unexpected appearance at the even- 
ing service of any of the family took 
him by surprise, and it required all the self- 
control he possessed to bring himself to a 
proper frame of mind by the time the con- 
gregation were ready to listen to him. 

But the effort was successful, and as the 
full-toned young voice gave out the text his 
natural power of concentration resumed its 
sway, the glorious subject before him absorbed 
all his thoughts, and the natural fluency with 
which Henry Halford expressed his ideas did 
not forsake him now. 





He had determined, long before his 
VIII, 


ordination, that he would adopt extempora- 
neous preaching, and as the subject he had 
chosen fired the intellectual powers and 
Christian principles of the young clergyman, 
his hearers sat mute with surprise and admira- 
tion. 

The sermon might have been styled an ex- 
position of the thirteenth chapter of the First 
of Corinthians, for not one of the attributes 
of charity did he omit to notice ; but his text 
contained only these words,—“ The greatest of 
these is charity.” 

For more than half an hour did the congre- 
gation sit in breathless attention to the sound 
reasoning, the clear explanations, and the 
bursts of eloquence which almost electrified 
them; and when they rose as he finished his 
sermon, there was not one who did not feel 
sorry it was over. 

But we are forgetting our friends in the 
front pew of the gallery. When Mary Arm- 
strong bowed her head in the short prayer 
before the sermon, she had not particularly 
noticed the face of the new curate, as she 
supposed him to be. The voice, at first low 
and indistinct, presently sounded familiar. 
Yes, she had heard it before, but where? It 
ceased, and as she rose from her knees and 
directed her attention to the preacher, she 
recognised in the pale young clergyman be- 
fore her, Henry Halford! One glance at her 
father, and she saw by his returned glance, 
that he also knew the name of the stranger 
who now as the servant of God stood forth 
fearlessly as the instructor of the man who 
loved his money better than his child’s 
happiness. 

Mary in her startled surprise felt the colour 
forsaking cheek and lips, and a tendency to 
faint; but with a strong effort she roused her- 
self. To be carried out of church fainting 
was an ordeal she dreaded and _ therefore 
struggled against with all her strength. 

More than once Mr. Armstrong looked at 
her anxiously, but she did not flinch. No; 
she would stay and brave it all. 

The conduct of Henry Halford also tended 
to restore her self-possession, and before long 
she as well as her father became too deeply 
interested in the sermon and the subject to 
think much of their surprise at finding who 
was the preacher. 

The attentive congregation, the summer 
evening associations to which reference has 
been made, all had an influence upon the 
young girl’s mind, and for years after she 
never attended a summer evening service in a 
country church without recalling this evening 
at Kilburn. 
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But when they rose to leave the church, | debtor, before he punishes him with legal 
there was a dread at Mary’s heart of what her | proceedings ? And yet these are the words of 
father might say or suspect. ithe Bible, which we as Christians profess to 

Mr. Armstrong, as we know, had a foolish | believe. There must be something wrong at 
prejudice about clergymen, and although he the root of our Christianity, if it cannot 
attended church for the sake of appearances, | carry out the precepts of its Founder.” And 
and respected the old rector because he could then the memory of Edward Armstrong pre- 
not help it, still he did not cultivate his| sented to hima real proof that the precepts 
acquaintance, nor indeed the acquaintance of he had that evening heard were not so 
any families in Kilburn, except the Drum-| | directly opposed to the spirit and tenor of 
monds and one or two others. | good business habits and conduct as he 

But for this exclusiveness he would have | ‘imagined. No example of the charity spoken 
heard not only that the rector had parted | of by St. Paul more truly existed with active 
with his late curate, but also that he had! business habits than in the character of his 
engaged another, and that other the son of own father; and then by a common associa- 
his old friend Dr. Halford. More than this, | tion of ideas he remembered that in a few 
had not the heat formed an excuse for Mr.| weeks Mary would be of age, and entitled 
Armstrong, and a reason for his wife to remain | to receive the legacy of £1,000 left her by 
at home on that Sunday morning, they would | her grandfather. “ Why, even that sum would 
have heard Henry Halford read the forms | ‘help her and the young parson to marry in 
which are necessary at the introduction of a|comfort,” he reflected. ‘It would at least 
newly ordained curate, and also the prayers | insure a partnership for him in his father’s 
as his first clerical act. | school, and I have made Mary domestic 

“Did you know young Halford was going enough, even for a schoolmaster’s wife ; and 
to preach this evening, Mary?” was her |after she is of age I shall have no right to 
father’s first question as they proceeded | interfere with her.” Mr. Armstrong sighed 
homewards. |as the approach to his own gates put a stop 

“No, papa; I did not even know that to these reflections, yet he could not help 
Mr. Halford was ordained.” saying to himself, “Tt would be a terrible 

Mr. Armstrong said no more, although | downfall to all my ambitious projects for my 
while he asked the question he suddenly | daughter; I do not think I can give my con- 
remembered cousin Sarah’s information, and | sent after all.” 
knew that Mary was too truthful for him to | The reader will understand what must have 
doubt her assertion for an instant. The’ been the influence of Henry Halford’s first 
remainder of the walk was continued in| sermon, to produce such reflections in the 
silence, both father and daughter busied with mind of Edward Armstrong. 
their own reflections. The secret thoughts of his daughter may 

“ Cousin Sarah is right,” said the money-| be summed up in a few words. 
loving father to himself; “there is great intel-| “ Will my father change his mind now he 














lect, and a wonderful power of language and 
argument in that young schoolmaster, and he 


knows how to take up atext too, and interest | 
his hearers. Once or twice in his definition | 


of charity I fancied he was preaching a¢ me, 
and in truth his arguments were very strong, 
although rather Utopian in theory. What 
would become of trade, and commerce, and 
money-getting in England or elsewhere, if 
we were to possess the ‘charity that seeketh 
not her own, that thinketh no evil, or that 
suffereth long and is kind’? Where are the 
men of business who seek not their own? 
What would be thought of the tradesman who 
trusted those with whom he dealt without 
suspicion of evil? How would such conduct 
agree with the maxim, that ‘every man is a 
rogue till you have proved him honest’? 
Where is the man, even with thousands at his 
banker’s, who ‘ suffers long and is kind’ to a 








sees how very clever Henry Halford is?” 
said the young girl to herself, in the pride 
and joy of her heart at his evident success 
in securing the attention of his hearers. 
“(Can he ever expect I could give him up, 
even for a duke with £50,000 a year?” 

And then as she followed her father in, and 
listened with surprise as he described what 
had occurred, to her mother, and even praised 
the subject and style of the sermon, a new 
feeling of hope arose in her heart which 
flushed her cheek and brightened her eye 
for the rest of the evening. Mrs. Armstrong 
noticed the look of happiness on her 
daughter’s face, and when she wished her 
good night she whispered,— 

“You must tell me all about the sermon 
to-morrow, darling.” 

But there were others in a quiet pew under 
the gallery at church, who were really more 
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personally interested in the first efforts of the| “Go in quietly and tell Miss Marston she 
young clergyman than even our friends at|is wanted, Rebecca.” 





Lime Grove, The girl obeyed, and presently that lady 
‘Kate Marston, Clara, Mabel, and James) appeared with a startled look on her face. 
Franklyn were delighted listeners to the ser- | ‘‘ What is it, Henry ?” she asked, anxiously. 


mon which had so roused Mr. Armstrong.| “Something that must not be mentioned 
But to the aged father of Henry Halford | suddenly before my father or Arthur's child- 
came the memory of his dear wife’s words, 'ren,” he replied “ read that, Kate.” 

when they had consulted on the means and| He placed the telegram in her hands, and 
advisability of educating him for the Church. | lighted the gas that she might read it. 

‘We may hope to live to see our sonauseful| “ Rebecca,” he said, as the girl passed from 
minister in the church,” had been the mother’s | the dining-room, “I can trust to you, not to 
words, and that privilege had been denied say one word to alarm any of the young 
her. Mrs. Halford had gone to her rest, and | people until Miss Marston has given a reason 
the old man’s first words when he reached for my absence. I am going to London to- 
home and shook his son’s hand warmly were, | night; Mr. Franklyn is ill.” 


“In the midst of my gratification, Henry, I| “I won't say a word¢o any one, Mr. Henry, 
have only one cause for regret, and that is|I promise you,” she replied. 
that your mother did not live to see this day.”| ‘‘ What can have happened?” said Kate 


“« Better perhaps as it is, father,” he replied. | Marston when they were again alone. 
“You would not wish my dear mother back,| “It is impossible to say,” he replied, “ but 
especially when such trouble has fallen upon | I must not delay a moment; break the news 


Arthur.” gently to my father and the children, while I 
“No, no; ah, I forgot, you are right, it is put a few things together in a carpet bag.” 
all for the best, ‘ He doeth all things well.’’”’ “ But, Henry, you have had no supper, and 


Kate Marston stood by with tears of joy in after such a day of excitement too; oh! I 
her eyes; a true daughter and sister was she am very sorry, let me bring you a glass of 
in heart to the bereaved husband and only | wine.” 
child of her dear aunt Clara. | “No, no,” he said, going upstairs two 

They had scarcely seated themselves at the | steps at a time, “I can get something in 
supper-table, when a ring at the front gate London, but you may find Bradshaw if you 
startled every one, and presently the house- | will, Kate.” 
maid appeared with a pale face, and beckoned| Henry Halford was back again to the hall 


Henry Halford from the room. ready for his departure almost as quickly 
“ Oh, please, sir, it’s a telegraph boy, and as Kate with the time-table. 

he’s brought this, and he’s to wait for an ‘You have plenty of time,” she said; 

answer.” '“there is a train at 9.40, and if you miss 
Henry closed the dining-room door as she) that, another at 10.5.” 

spoke, and took the missive in his hand,| ‘Oh, thank you, all right, I can easily 

feeling almost as alarmed as herself. catch the 9.40. Good-bye, Kate, make the 


It was still twilight out of doors, and the best of it till you hear from me.” 
hall gas not being lit, Henry walked to the) And so ended at Kilburn the Sunday on 
glass door entrance to read the telegram, | which Henry Halford entered upon his duties 


dreading he scarcely knew what. as a clergyman. 
He gave one hasty glance at the words, and 
read— | CHAPTER XXXI,—AT GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


* Dr. Gordon, Guy’s Hospital, to Mr. | 
Henry Halford, Englefield Grange. | WHILE the train is speeding on with Henry 
“ A gentleman, with the initials A. F. on, Halford to the Euston Station, we will go back 
his clothes, is here dangerously ill ; has asked to the Friday afternoon when Arthur Franklyn 
for you. Come at once.” | was carried in an apparently lifeless state to 
In a kind of bewilderment he looked round | Guy’s. 7 
the hall, and saw the boy who waited for the} When dragged from the water many voices 


answer. |were raised in eager haste. “ Send for a 
. ° “ce 

“There is no answer necessary, my boy,” | doctor!” “Carry him to the hotel ! No use, 

he said, “ you need not wait.” ‘the man is dead!” ‘Nonsense, he hasn’t been 


Then as the telegraph messenger sallied five minutes in the water.” This and other 
out at the still open door, Henry Halford | confusing advice was, however, set aside 
turned hastily to the housemaid :— | by the appearance of two policemen with a 
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cab. Putting back the crowd, they lifted in 
the apparently drowned man, and bidding 
the driver make haste, jumped in with him. 

The rapid movement produced an unex- 
pected effect. Before they were half over 
London Bridge the policeman who sat op- 
posite to Arthur was startled at seeing the 
eyes of the supposed dead man open suddenly, 
and after a heavily drawn breath came the 
words, “ My carpet bag! where is my carpet 
bag?” The wild eyes, the unexpected reco- 
very, and the firmly uttered words took these 
officers of the law by surprise. 

“All right, sir, don’t you go worritting 
yourself about carpet bags ; yours is all safe, 
I dare say,” was all one of them could reply 
in a soothing tone befere the cab stopped at 
the hospital entrance, to the great satisfaction 
of Arthur Franklyn’s companions. 

The medical officers were quickly in attend- 
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increased the feverish excitement of Arthur 
Franklyn, that on being taken out of the cab | 
he struggled with those who held him, and | 
exclaimed frantically “I must go back! You 
shall not detain me ! Where is my carpetbag?”’ 
Regardless of his almost frenzied man- 
ner, which they judged to arise from incipient 
disease, the attendants quickly relieved Arthur 
of his wet clothes ; he was placed in bed, and 
the remedies against the consequences of a 
cold bath while in such a heated state 
vigorously applied. 
’ But there were other causes at work in 
that excited brain at present unknown to the 


ance, but the shock of the accident had so) 


hospital doctors, and before night the patient | 
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go to Kilburn! Ah! Henry Halford, what 
have I done! And you will tell Fanny.” 
He sunk back exhausted as he uttered these 
words in a low piteous tone. 

But this was enough for Dr. Gordon. He 
went to the county directory and quickly 
finding the name of Halford and Englefield 
Grange, sent the telegram at once. 

‘‘IT have telegraphed to the gentleman 
named by the patient,” he said to the nurse; 
“he cannot be here before ten at the earliest, 
I will return by that time.” 

It was within an hour after receiving the 
message that the cab taken by Henry 
Halford at Euston Square reached London 
and drove to Guy’s Hospital. 

He was admitted at once to the presence 
| of Dr. Gordon, who received the gentleman, 
whose clerical dress denoted his office, with 
great cordiality. 

“7% presume this gentleman is my brother- 
in-law,” was the young clergyman’s first re- 
| mark, “ by the initials A. F.; if so, his name is 
Arthur F ranklyn zis hetoo ill to recognise me?” 

“T fear so; he has been delirious ever since 
he was brought here, and until to day he has 
not uttered a name with sufficient distinctness 
to be understood.” 

“What is the nature of his complaint ?” 
asked Henry. 

“ Brain fever,” replied the doctor, “ and 
we have been obliged to have his head 
shaved, so that perhaps you may find a great 
difficulty in recognising him.” 

“We have almost feared he would have 
some attack of this kind,” said Henry; “he 

















was tossing from side to side of the bed in| has had a great amount of excitement during 
the alternate delirium and stupor which at-! the last fortnight, since the sudden death of 
tends brain fever. His clothes were eagerly | his wife in a railway carriage. 
searched to find a letter or address which} “What! are you referring,” exclaimed 
might give some clue to his friends, for he was| Dr. Gordon, “ to the case of Mrs, Franklyn? 
evidently a gentleman, but with no success. | Of course, yes, that was the name. I read 
But Arthur’s great anxiety to conceal his! an account of it in the papers, and indeed 
name and his movements, now bid fair to elude| such a painful occurrence was almost suffi- 
all attempts to discover his relations. He cient of itself to produce irritation of the 
had booked himself for the voyage under a_ brain, if this gentleman is Mr. Franklyn. 
false name, and the initials A. F. on hislinen| ‘I have no doubt of it, doctor ; but my 
were of very little use. brother-in-law had apartments in London 
In the midst of his delirium his words | at the West End,—how came he here ?” 
were so incoherent that none could be dis-| ‘‘ I cannot ascertain the correct facts, but 
tinguished but the constant. cry for the it appears that our patient was crossing a 
“carpet bag.” At last, during the afternoon | plank to go on board a steamer lying in the 
of Sunday, although still insensible to sur-| Thames at London Bridge, and fell into the 
rounding objects, his muttered words became | river. He was recovered from the water 
more distinct. 'quickly and brought to the hospital; a 
Dr. Gordon was standing by his side few minutes longer would have proved fatal 
listening anxiously to the wandering expres- |to him. I have no doubt he lost his balance 
sions of the patient, when Arthur Franklyn | from giddiness, for this brain fever had been 
half rose in the bed and exclaimed, “ I must | coming on for days.” 
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“I suppose we cannot remove Mr. Frank- 
lyn yet ?” said Henry. 

‘* Remove him! my dear sir, no, impossi- 
ble till we can ascertain what turn the disorder 
takes ; but you shall see him and judge for 
yourself.” 

Henry Halford followed the surgeon up 
the stairs in silence. He had never before 
entered an hospital, and through the open 
doors of the different wards as he passed, he 
caught glimpses of sufferers in the various 
stages and forms of disease, which reminded 
him of Milton’s lines, — 


“ Dire was the tossing, deep the groans ; despair 
Tended the sick, busied from couch to couch; 
And over them triumphant death his dart 
Shook, but delayed to strike.” 


Yet the cleanliness and calm of the place 
made him thank God in his heart for these 
noble institutions, where the suffering poor 
can obtain every comfort and care in times 
of sickness, as well as the most skilful medical 
advice. Ona bed separated by a screen from 
the other patients lay Arthur Franklyn, but 
so changed in appearance that for a moment 
Henry Halford could scarcely recognise him. 

The stricken man who lay tossing to and 
fro on the bed had nothing to remind us of 
Arthur Franklyn but his features, and even 
these were drawn and distorted. The shaven 
head, on which lay cloths steeped in vinegar ; 
the flushed and heated face; the wild, dilated 
eyes, from which mind and soul had departed, 
leaving a blank look which seemed to mock 
their brilliance,—all presented to the pitying 
eyes of the young clergyman a sight never to 
be forgotten. 

“It zs my brother-in-law, Dr. Gordon,” he 
said at last ; “ but what a wreck of himself! 
He does not appear to know me in the 
least.” 

“‘ Try what your voice can do,” replied the 
doctor ; “ speak to him, Mr. Halford.” 

“Arthur! Arthur Franklyn!” he _ ex- 
claimed, bending over the patient, “ do you 
know me ?” 

The eyes turned towards him with a vacant 
look, but no recognition ; and presently the 
muttering of delirium again commenced, in 
which Henry could now and then distinguish 
his own name and his sister’s, as well as 
those of his children and his second wife. 

“Ts there any hope of his recovery, Dr. 
Gordon ?” said Henry, almost in tears. 
“He has four motherless children.” 

“ Well, I cannot deny that there is hope,” 
he said ; “for Mr. Franklyn has a good con- 
stitution, and may perhaps battle with the 
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disease, but his recovery will be followed by 
a period of painful exhaustion. There: is 
evidently something on his mind in addition 
to the excitement caused by the death of 
Mrs. Franklyn. He seems also to be in 
great trouble about the loss of his carpet bag, 
which fell with him into the water, but has 
not yet been recovered.” 

Dr. Gordon had spoken in a low tone, 
yet the ear of the sufferer caught the word. 
He started up in bed. 

“Where is Henry? tell him to find the 
carpet-bag. I'll tell him what is in it. They 
cannot touch me ; there’s nothing they can 
prove. Ah, let me go for it. I must save 
my children!” and he attempted to get out 
of bed, but fell back, too much exhausted to 
resist the doctor in his firm efforts to prevent 
him. 

“TI can do no good by staying here, 
doctor,” said Henry, after a pause; “ but if 
you will kindly describe the spot where the 
accident took place, I can make inquiries 
about the carpet bag to-morrow. In the 
meantime, as Mr. Franklyn cannot be 
moved, I am sure we may leave him safely 
here, and pay whatever expenses are in- 
curred for him while in the hospital.” 

“If his friends wish to do so, it can be 
easily arranged,” said Dr. Gordon, as he and 
Henry descended the stairs, “and you may 
depend upon having a telegram from me 
should a change for the worse take place.” 

The two gentlemen parted at the door of 
the hospital, the one to wend his way home- 
wards after his arduous duties, and the other 
to find himself in the streets of London on a 
Sunday night within half an hour of mid- 
night. 

He had left his own carpet bag at an 
hotel near Guy’s, and here, after a day of ex- 
citement and fatigue, he was at last able to 
take some slight refreshment. Although 
almost without appetite he felt it as a duty 
he owed himself to try to eat a little. 

“T must telegraph home and to the rectory 
in the morning,” he said to himself as he 
sought his pillow; “if I stay in London till 
to-morrow I may perhaps hear something of 
this carpet bag which appears to disturb poor 
| Arthur’s mind so terribly.” 

Early next morning Henry was down at 
the wharf described by Dr. Gordon, and, 
without acknowledging his relationship, ques- 
tioned those on the spot about the gentleman 
who had fallen into the water on the previous 
Friday. 

Full particulars were soon obtained of the 
accident, and then his informant remarked,— 
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“I suppose you see’d an account of the | 


haccident in the papers, master?” 

“No,” he replied, almost with a start; 
“ what paper is it in?” 

“ Oh, pretty nigh all on ’em, for you see 
we thought for sure the gentleman were dead ; 
but he frightened the two bobbies that went 
with him in the cab above a bit by jumping 
up and crying out about his carpet bag. I 
suppose there was some waluables in that 
‘ere bag, but the Thames searchers have been 
a-looking for it ever since, and they ain’t seen 
nothing on it yet.” 

_ Henry gave the man a gratuity, which made 
him touch the brim of his hat in token of ap- 
proval. 

Henry turned again as he moved to go— 
“Do you know the men who are searchers of 
the Thames?” he asked. 

* Yes, sir, I knows ’em well.” 

“Tell them, then, that if they find this bag 


and will send it to the Terminus Hotel, | 


London Bridge, I will take care they are 
paid well for their trouble.” 

“ T’ll tell ’em, sir, all right,” said the man. 

Henry Halford returned to the hotel, and 
made an arrangement with the waiter respect- 
ing the missing bag. 

“ You can telegraph to me when it arrives,” 
said Henry ; “and if the men refuse to leave 
it, tell them to bring it again in a few hours 
and wait for me. Here is my card and 
address. You will be sure to attend to this, 
for it is very important.” 

“You may depend upon me, sir,” said the 
man. 

And then Henry turned his steps once 
more to Guy’s Hospital. 

Dr. Gordon was absent, but the house 
surgeon sent for Mr. Halford to his private 
room. 

“I do not consider Mr. Franklyn worse or 
better,” he said, in answer to Henry’s inquiries. 
“ He is quieter to-day, but with no lucid inter- 
vals. I think, however, that the disease is 
working itself out, and there is nothing for us 
but patience. . Will you see him?” 

“No, thank you, I think not to-day ; but 
you will let me know when a change takes 
place ?” 

“Without fail, 
depend upon that.” 

The gentlemen parted cordially, and 
Henry, calling a cab, was driven to the 
Euston Station, almost dreading the return 
home, where he should appear as the bearer 
of such painful tidings. 

While in the train Henry Halford reflected 
anxiously on what could be deposited in this 


Mr. Halford, you may 
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carpet bag to cause his brother-in-law such 
painful anxiety. He had also not been able 
to discover to what steamer he was proceed- 
ing when attempting to cross the plank. All 
he could ascertain from the men about the 
wharf was that two or three steamers were 
moored alongside each other, one of them 
being a large Melbourne packet. 

“ Arthur could not have intended to leave 
England,” said Henry to himself, “or his 
children without informing us of his inten- 
tions or taking leave of them.” 

This idea seemed so utterly improbable 
that Henry dismissed it from his mind as 
absurd. 

“TI will say nothing to excite suspicion at 
home,” he thought. “There is real trouble 
enough in his illness without adding to it by 
conjecture of evil. We must wait patiently, 
and hope and pray for the poor fellow’s re- 
covery.” 
| Henry Halford did not know that Arthur’s 
| boxes had been carried on shore from the Mel- 
| bourne packet at Gravesend because the pas- 
'senger whose name they bore was not on 
|board when the ship arrived there. But the 
/name on these boxes was not Franklyn. 

Henry’s appearance at Englefield Grange 
| was hailed with trembling anxiety. 
| “Qh, uncle Henry,” exclaimed Clara, 
with pale lips, “how is dear papa? We 
_ know all about the accident—it’s in the Zimes,” 

“Stay, Clara dear,” said Kate Marston ; 
“your uncle looks tired and anxious. Only 
itell us one thing, Henry: have you seen 
Arthur, and is he still living ?” 

“ Yes, Kate; he is in Guy’s Hospital, and 
receiving every attention and kindness, but 
he is indeed most seriously ill. ** Don’t grieve, 
'my dear Clara,” he continued, putting his 
|arm round his niece as she burst into tears at 
his words, and leading her into the little 
breakfast parlour; “for grandpapa’s sake, 
‘and your sister and brothers, keep up a 
brave spirit. Your dear father is in God’s 
hands, and we must pray and hope.” 

Clara dried her tears and listened with 
painful interest to her uncle Henry’s descrip- 
tion of her poor father’s accident, and the ill- 
ness from which he now suffered. 

But her uncle’s words had aroused her 
usual calm self-possession, and she deter- 
mined to subdue her own sorrow for the sake 
of those whom she loved so well. 

Henry Halford, during the first few days of 
this sad week, was making himself acquainted 
with his duties as a curate, and while thus 
engaged, or busy in the schoolroom, he could 
banish from his mind the vague suspicions 
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about Arthur which still troubled him when 
unemployed. 

He was mourning over the impossibility of 
obtaining time to visit the hospital more fre- | 
quently, when he was one morning surprised | 
soon after breakfast by the appearance of Mr. 
Drummond and a gentleman whom he intro- 
duced as his nephew, George Longford. 

On entering the drawing-room Mr. Drum- | 
mond came forward with eager sympathy, | 
and taking Henry’s offered hand, he ex- 
claimed,— 

“ My dear Henry, I am indeed grieved to 
hear of these overwhelming troubles which | 





there will be plenty of money to support 
them in case of such a sad event.” 

“No matter if there is not, Kate; my 
father would never forsake dear Fanny's 
children. Neither would I, even if they were 
left penniless.” 

“TI know that well,” she replied, her eyes 
filling with tears. ‘ Uncle has beena second 
father to me for half my life—since I was left 
an orphan.” 

“We must not anticipate evil, Kate,” said 
her cousin. “I hope ail will end well with poor 
Arthur, although it would grieve you painfully 
to see how he is changed. But where is the 





have fallen upon your family in such quick | Zimes ? I have not read the paragraph Clara 
succession, and I and my nephew are come spoke of yesterday.” 
to offer our services if agreeable.” | Kate fetched the paper, and pointing to 
“Pray be seated,” said Henry, placing | the paragraph, placed it in his hands. 
chairs for his visitors. | Henry took it nervously. The mystery of 
“Thank you, no; we have only a few/ the carpet bag still haunted him, and seemed 
moments to stay, and our business is soon| ominous of evil. He glanced hurriedly over 
told. My nephew George, who is staying the account, which ran as follows :— 
with us for a short time, is walking the hospi-| ‘ Dancerous AccipenT. — On Friday 
tals. He will be at Guy’s every day, and will | afternoon a gentleman, in attempting to cross 
gladly bring you news—good news, I hope— | a plank from the shore near London Bridge 
respecting Mr. Franklyn on his return each | to reach a distant steamer, lost his footing 
evening to my house.” | and fell into the water. With great difficulty 
“It is indeed a very kind proposal,” said|he was brought to land by the activity and 
Henry. “I shall be most grateful, for we| energy of those around him. He was imme- 
have my brother-in-law’s four children here, diately taken in a cab to Guy’s Hospital, but 
and the elder ones are of course very anxious | recovering animation before he reached there, 
about their father. Unfortunately, it is my|he showed by evident signs that he must 
first initiation into parish work this week, and | have been under the influence of incipient 
as we are within a fortnight of the midsummer | brain fever, for he called frantically for his 
vacation my presence is required in the| carpet bag, which had fallen with him into 
schoolroom almost constantly, and I cannot) the river. He is now lying in a very precari- 
visit the hospital as often as I could wish.” | ous state at the hospital. We understand 
‘“‘T had some idea of all these difficulties,” | from good authority that the gentleman who 
said Mr. Drummond, “ but my nephew’s re- has had such a narrow escape from drowning 
ports will relieve you of this anxiety, so make is Mr. Arthur Franklyn, whose wife died 
yourself easy on the matter.” | suddenly in a railway carriage a few weeks 
‘“‘ You may depend upon me,” said George since. His present state, and the accident 
Longford, as the gentlemen hurried away that preceded it, may therefore be easily 
after shaking hands warmly ; “ you shall have accounted for under such painful circum- 
the latest information every evening. I will | stances.” 
call here on my way home.” | “It is no more than I expected,” said 
Henry Halford parted from the gentlemen | Kate, as her cousin threw down the paper. 
with cordial and earnest thanks. It would | “ Arthur has looked: dreadfully ill since poor 
be a great mental relief to him as well as to| Louisa’s death. Do you know, Henry, I fear 
Kate Marston to receive daily information | he has no claim on her property after all.” 
respecting Arthur. They already began to| “What makes you think so?” asked 
feel the responsibility which the care of| Henry, in surprise. 
Arthur’s children involved, not so much on “Oh, the remark he made to me on the 
account of the additional expense, but from | day he started for London after you left, I 
their motherless condition. | understood him to say that he had taken no 
“I do hope poor Arthur won’t die and_/| steps to ascertain his position with regard to 
leave these poor children fatherless as well as | his wife’s property before his marriage.” 
motherless,” said Kate Marston on the day| “I had some suspicions that such was the 
Mr. Drummond had called, “ but I suppose | case,” replied Henry, “ when he asked me to 
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recommend him a lawyer ; and I believe he 
had been with Mrs. Franklyn to call on Mr. 
Norton for the purpose of arranging for him 
to witness certain signatures on the day of 
her sudden death. It certainly will be a dis- 
appointment to Arthur if his second wife’s 
property is all lost to him; but from his own 
account of his position and means I do not 
suppose he will feel it much—at all events 
we must hope so.” 

Kate made no reply. She had seen more 
of Arthur Franklyn during his visit than her 
cousin, and she could not get rid of the idea 
that a great deal of the uneasy and perturbed 
state of mind so evident in his manner and 
appearance was caused by anxiety about 
money. 

George Longford, according to his promise, 
brought to Englefield Grange daily accounts 
of Arthur Franklyn’s state,—at times alarm- 
ing, at others hopeful. 

More than once Henry visited the hospital 
to obtain personally the opinion of the sur- 
geons, yet nearly a week passed before his 
brother-in-law was able in a lucid interval to 
recognise him. 


painful results. For a few minutes the sick 
man spoke calmly to Henry, and listened to 
his kind and hopeful words. Suddenly, as if 
stung by some painful recollection, he ex- 
claimed,— 

“Go, go; you are come to reproach me ! 
Oh, Fanny, Fanny, what have I done! My 
children, my children! Don’t revenge your- 
self on them, Henry, by letting them starve!” 

Poor Henry was hurried away, and re- 
turned home agonized by the thought, not 
only that his presence at the hospital might 
have hastened his brother-in-law’s death, but 
also by the terrible fear which his words had 
suggested. What, oh! what had poor Arthur 
done? 

Nothing now remained but patience and 
hope, yet as week after week passed by, all 
hope seemed to die in the hearts of his 
children and the loving friends in whose care 
they were placed. 

Not till the second week in July could 
Arthur Franklyn be pronounced out of 
danger; and in this hopeful condition we 
will leave him, to return to our friends at Kil- 
burn, 





But this recognition was attended with 


FORGET-ME-NOT.* 


I am the flower that every age has sung, _ 
My name has trembled on the unwilling 
tongue ; 
Midst sad farewells how mournfully has rung 
Forget-me-not ! 


I image best the heaven’s eternal blue ! 
Though transient clouds may hide it from the 
view. 
It shineth still, faith’s never-changing hue, 
Forget-me-not. 


The restless brook, the river’s deeper flow, 

Beside my quiet home still come and go ; 

I kiss the waters, murmuring soft and low, 
Forget-me-not. 





* Set to music and published as a solo for soprano by Weekes and Co., Hanover Street, Regent Street. 


The birds above me hovering on the wing, 
List the hushed whisper, and the woodlands 


ring 
With the light choral as they answering sing, 
Forget-me-not. 


The laughing eddies hastening to the sea 

With rippling echoes mock the symphony, 

The rude winds toss it on their pinions free, 
Forget-me-not. 


And human voices catch the sweet refrain, 

In loving accents fraught with human pain, 

Repeating still the never-dying strain, 
Forget-me-not. 


ISABELLA M. MORTIMER. 
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